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Down the river and off to war U.S. cotton regains its foreign market. 
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TEXROPE DRIV 
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AFTER 10 YEARS ON THE JOB 
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250-HP Texrope Drive Turns 60- 
Ton Tube Mill in Large Midwestern 
Quarry ... Goes Ten Years With- 
out Maintenance Costs! Find Out 
How YOU Can Cut Costs with the 
Equipment that Pays for Itself! 


Crushing rock is no easy job! Be- 
cause it’s a low-priced commodity, 
rock pulverization has to be done at 
lowest possible cost . . . with equip- 
ment (especially transmission equip- 
ment) that has wide safety margins 
and extremely low maintenance! 


At the Waukesha Lime & Stone 
Company, they have a 250-hp Texrope 
Drive on a 60-ton tube mill that has 
been giving rock-bottom transmission 
costs for over ten years! 


Profit with Allis-Chalmers! 


Now, after ten years, here’s the story: 
— the same original seventeen belts 
on this Texrope Drive are still in use 

. Still handling the torque strain of 
turning 60 tons from a dead stop. Not 
one cent has been spent on this mill 
for transmission maintenance in all 
that time. And C. G. Wolf, assistant 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR 


Steam and Hydraulic T 


_ * Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment - 
Saw Mill end Timber Preserving Machinery 

and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 

Tractors and Road Machinery 


ing. Cement, 


Machinery + Industrial 
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superintendent, 
states his Tex- 
rope Drive is 
“*still going 
strong!” 

This money- 
saving solution 
of a tough prob- 
lem is typical of 
the way Allis- 

Chalmers equip- 
ment has been solving the needs of 
industry for over 90 years. 

It will pay you to get the full Allis- 
Chalmers story...learn why it pays to 
use the “equipment that pays for itself.” 

For don’t forget — in thousands of 
industrial plants throughout the coun- 
try, Allis-Chalmers cooperative engi- 
neering and Allis-Chalmers equipment 
are solving difficult production prob- 
. cutting production costs... 
making workers’ jobs easier, safer. 
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lems... 


« Crush- 


TEN YEARS ON THE JOB AND SI 


good for a long time — that’s the history 
C. G. Wolf 


this 250-hp Texrope Drive. 
assistant superintendent at Waukesha Lin 
Stone Co., 


the drive and reports — “Still going str 





There’s a trained engineer in the 


Allis-Chalmers district office near 
whose job it is to help you get gr: 
power efficiencies at less cost. 
him.,, today! 
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ALLIS-CHALME 


MILWAUKEE-WISTON 





Waukesha, Wisconsin, examines | 
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Chemicals 


AST year the amount of business 
done by America’s chemical 
manufacturing industry was four 
times as great as in 1914 and 20% 
greater than in 1929. 

The story of this remarkable 
growth is a story of the laboratory 
and the test tube. The tireless and 
ingenious efforts of research workers 
have brought spectacular results in 
the field of medicine and have built 
up entire new industries through the 
creation of such products as rayon, 
nylon, cellophane, lacquers, plastics 
and mineral textiles. 

The development of low 
cost chemical fertilizers has increased 
the productivity of farms, and the 
creation of improved industrial 
chemicals has enabled hundreds of 





Y 


other industries to make better prod- 
ucts at lower cost. 

New jobs, as well as new 
products, have been created by chem- 
ical research. One company reports 
that the products developed by re- 
search in recent years account for 
7,300 additional employees. In an- 
other company 12 sew products 
created by research since 1928 now 
represent 40% of total sales. 

Corporations engaged in the 
manufacture and processing of chem- 
icals now employ 1,360,000 people, 
pay wages of nearly $2,000,000,000 
annually and operate 16,000 plants. 
Their production is valued at 
$12,000,000,000 a year—nearly one- 
fifth of the country’s total manufac- 
turing output. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT O3RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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TRIM YOUR 


BUDGET 
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EWITT 
stays in service 


longer 





@ Your operating costs are slated for a down hill ride when you 
switch to HEWITT hose. Amazing strength and stamina have been 
built up by unusual construction features and exclusive com- 
pounds. Behind every length of hose bearing the HEWITT brand 
is the superb workmanship which has come to be looked upon as 


the finest in the industry. Even in the face of punishing service, 
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WEEK 


Twice since the end of fugqust t 


has seen an inflationary flaré 










j 
commodity markets. Now, wit/ 
ond swing in progress, there « 
| wave of buying and an unwarr 


| be u ary of this boom be Cause 





HEWITT hose will help you to trim your operating budget. Plan 
to talk over the advantages of HEWITT hose with your HEWITT 
distributor. You'll find him listed in the classified telephone direc- 


tories of industrial centers under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting”. 


HEWITT 
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| Food Stamps 


| Tue Federal Surplus Commodities Corp.'s 
food stamp plan is seven months old. By 
BUSINESS WEEK © DEC. 23, 1939 © Number 538 
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crease ininventories. Business 1 


not « 


have {gr 
staple s like wheat and cotton 


modities advanced. 


prime movers. Exports in the curr 
ton season will probably exceed | 
bales— -some of u hich are mov a? 
the Mississippi River on this Busi 
Week cover. What's going on in ti 
modity pits, and what to watch 


them—page 15 


TNEC 


Tue Temporary National Ec 
Committee turned to investigating 
relationships between investment bankers 
and the corporations who sell stocks and 


bonds to the public last week, an 
longer the investigation continued 
louder financial men began to complain 
that TNEC was limiting itself to a si: 
phase of investment banking—examinir 
only a handful of the big houses—wher 
could be digging into the basic question 
of how the industry in need of capital can 
more easily make contact with investors’ 
dollars. For what it did dig into, see t 


story—page 17. 
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| it will be in effect in 30 or 35 areas, 
June 30 in about 125 or 150. Its 
unsion means that the FSCC is 
ch of it now to let it rip. On a 
yal scale it would offer a tremendous 
tia! market for surplus commodities 
0.000 relief clients—and a nation- 
food stamp plan is what’s in the 
—page 18. Also on page 18, a table 
; where the plan is now in effect, 

it’s going into operation in the 
, and when. On page 20, a table 
; what commodities relief clients like 
i — As evidenced by the way they’ve 
spending their stamps. 


ex 


ripple Creek 
oravo’s CrippLe Creek mining dis- 
ised to be one of the country’s busi- 
und richest gold fields. At its height 
00 it had a population of 10,147 and 
field had a gold output of $18,199,000 
1930 its population had dwindled to 
y7, and though it swelled when the 
ysevelt dollar hiked the price of gold 
$20.67 to $35 an ounce, in 1938 


, of gold, at the higher valuation. 
ple Creek’s decline wasn’t due to the 
wstion of the gold veins, however. It 






: caused by underground streams, 





h began to pour into the mine shafts 





fast that pumping became almost pro- 





tively expensive. Now work has begun 





a tunnel to drain off these streams. 
a $2,000,000 project, but Cripple 
vek expects to get a new lease on life 
n it’s completed—“Cripple Creek Digs 
* Comeback,” page 21. 








ood Housekeeping 

e CASE of the Federal Trade Commis- 
n against Good Housekeeping maga- 
e has reached the half-way mark. The 
IC has presented its evidence to prove 
scharge that Good Housekeeping in- 
iged in “misleading and deceptive acts 











1 practices” in the issuance of its Seal 
‘Approval. Good Housekeeping has a 
: weeks’ breather now, in which time it 
ll prepare its answer to the FTC 
‘hat’s happened so far, and what’s com- 
4g up in the case—page 24. 








labor Relations 


| NEW ORGANIZATION set up shop in Chi- 
wo recently, named Labor Relations 
\ssociates, offering its services for hire to 
rporations needing help in their indus- 
ial relations. It isn’t just one more such 
itfit either, for it’s already studded with 
gnames (headed by Gen. Wm. L. Wes- 
rvelt, former technical director of Sears, 
toebuck) and is angling to add even 
ore—page 28. 












Lignin 
Lignin, the material which cements the 





hild in cellulose chemistry. It’s always 
athe way. Now experiments have devel- 
ped a use for it in the making of plastics 


—page 29. 










‘pple Creek produced only $5,082,000 | 


tllulose fibers together in wood, is a step- | 
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Oil for the Paint Maker 


* * 








@ Wide markets for paints made with South- 


ern tung oil to withstand the moisture of 
coastal areas have sprung up here. Like- Th 
wise, chemists are finding Gulf South tung 
oil a practical plasticizing agent. 

This prospering land is networked with | 
highways, waterways, railways, airways... ou 


gateway to Pan-American markets . . 


i 


ready with buying power of its own... 
blessed with good schools . . . intelligent, 
reliable, white labor . . . ten years’ tax 
remission in some states! 

Industry is decentralizing southward to 





a friendlier atmosphere. Move to the Gulf 





South, where you are wnenee and appre- | Invites 
ciated by your neighbors! Without obliga- 
tion, let us make a confidential survey for Industry 


you to meet the requirements of your 


industry. * 





For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 
DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail recesved at: Beaumont, Beevil'e, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and 
Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 
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SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE... 


As Hoo» "s Richest Varket”’ 





Example No. 13 








MRR 


* Incidentally» our 

collections of ree 

and drafts on up-sta 

New York points ne 

been greatly gee 
tated since we follo 
your suggestion - i 
ting the Marine Midla 
banks throughout the - 
State nandle this for ° 

Thanks for the idea. 


" 
sincerely yours--- 


> Many companies have found that 
the Marine Midland banks situ- 
ated in 35 trading centers through- 
out New York State can save them 
time and money. We will gladly 
show you how the services of these 
banks can benefit your business. 


The 
Marine Midland 


Trust Company 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
w 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Christmas 
Group INSURANCE salesmen for Travelers 
| received a present from the home office 
this week—a Christmas tree light. A card 
pointed out the light was not lit because 
| it lacked the proper contacts. “You have 
| some prospects,” the card continued, “and 
yet they don’t glow with Group Life 
Insurance . . . make your contacts.” 
Along with its priceless treasures of 
painting, sculpture, and objets d’art, the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts is exhibit- 
ing two shelves on the technique of 
wrapping Christmas gifts—really artistic 
packaging. 


| Journal Adopts 12 Families 


| Gettine “tNsme” its readers’ lives, writ- 


ing departments from individual case 
histories, is an old magazine trick. It is 
probably carried further than ever before 


in the February issue of Curtis Publish- 


inp Co.’s Ladies’ Home Journal. The 


| editors go inside the home of Audley 


Griffin, hardware store accountant of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., and solve the Griffins’ 
problems of how to be well-dressed, prop- 
erly fed, attractively and comfortably 
housed on $1,960 a year. Journal devotes 
27 pages and most of its regular depart- 
ments to Mr. and Mrs. Griffin and 
their two children. 

The Griffins come first in a series of 12 
such studies of typical American families, 
of varying size, income level, and geo- 
graphical location. The families’ prob- 
lems will be handled through the maga- 
zine’s usual departments, but labelled 
with the series name, “How America 
Lives.” 


Door-to-Door Sales Hit 


| 
DIRECT SELLING COMPANIES took a blow 
| to the solar plexus last week when the 


Colorado Supreme Court upheld a Mon- 
trose, Col., ordinance which prohibits 
door-to-door solicitations and sale of 
merchandise. Montrose has had the ordi- 
nance on its books for a couple of years 
but it wasn’t invoked until last June. 
Then, on the complaint of a housewife, 
a Real Silk Hosiery Co. salesman was ar- 
rested and fined $50. The fine was sus- 
tained by a county court before the case 
was brought before the state supreme 
court. 

Green River, Wyoming, pioneered or- 
dinances of this type several years ago, 
and hundreds of small communities have 
followed suit. Members of National As- 
sociation of Direct Selling Companies 
have often talked about taking a test 


| case to the U.S. Supreme Court. Last 


week, R. H. Walker, Real Silk’s counsel, 
was talking about such an appeal in the 
Montrose case. 

The U.S. Supreme Court recently de- 


clared unconstitutional city 
requiring police permits for 
sale of periodicals. But the 
was freedom of the press—ha 
cable to Real Silk Hosiery or, 
brushes. 


For 1940 


Tue 1940 epirion of “Your Inc: 
by J. K. Lasser (Simon and 
$1), is being distributed to b 
Court decisions in 1939 and c!} 
the revenue law have been in 
the new issue. 

From now on, motion pictures 
ing to be used in civil service « 
tions in San Diego County, Calif. | 
officials believe that visual t 
lowed by oral examinations, may 
the fear which many candidates 
written quizzes. Candidates for 
sheriff were shown an old-time mo 
then questioned on details of w! 
had seen, to check their accur 
observation. 


Busy Reader 

Wirth 1940 definitely scheduled 
American travel year because 
European war, the new book “Amer 
Vacations” (Little, Brown & Co., 82.25 
comes off the press opportunely. Bes 
vacation which ru 
gamut from youth hostels to 
cruises, it includes estimates of 
expenses, lists of resorts, transpor! 
agencies, and resort centers—as w: 

a complete bibliography. Author Larry 
Nixon is a professional tourist who writ 
from experience. 


Food Gift 


Some former employees of the North 
German Lloyd steamship lines, a com- 
pany put out of active business by the 
war at sea, have found work for them- 
selves, and also have eased the minds of 
Americans who have relatives or friend 
on rations in Germany. The enterprisi: 
ex-employees organized Fortra (a con- 
traction of Forwarding and Trading) a: 
are cabling food into Germany from neu 
tral countries. For $8.50 an American ca! 
send a standard gift of butter, coffee, 
cheese, milk, and soap to anybody, any 
place in Germany. 


What's New? 


A BEER CAN made of aluminum-coat 
steel plate, instead of tin plate, has bee: 
announced by the Crown Cork & S& 
Co., Baltimore. The can has neither side 
nor top seams and the inside is spray: 
with “Fermax,” a solution developed by 
Crown Co. which gives the can a neutra 
taste. Breweries have already contracted 
for the entire output of the first produc- 
tion unit. 


suggestions, 


} 
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waSHINGTON(Business 4 eek Bureau) 

Roosevelt isn't worried—-or says 
he isn’t—about those polls that 
show a gathering opposition to a 
third term for him and simultane- 
ously reveal that, if he doesn’t run, 
the candidates whom he _ particu- 
larly opposes will gain in strength. 
He is telling callers that he could 
swing public sentiment by one 
“fireside chat.” 


Agin Garner and Wheeler 

F. D. R. witt Nor stanp For the nomi- 
nation of either Vice-President Garner 
or Senator Wheeler, despite the latter’s 
overtures to the White House. Garner 
is taboo, so far as the President is con- 
cerned, because of the belief that he 
would reverse vital New Deal policies, 
notably on government relations with 
business. 

The White House Janizaries have never 
forgiven “Cactus Jack” for the crack he 
made at the time the undistributed 
profits tax hung in the balance on 
Capitol Hill. His observation that “we 
should let the cattle (meaning busi- 
ness) get a little fat” was regarded as 
downright lése majesté. 

As for Wheeler, he will never be for- 
given by the 100% New Dealers for 
leading the fight against the bill to 
pack the Supreme Court. 


Can F. D. R. Turn Trick? 


Tue crux of the problem is whether 
Roosevelt is right in his firm belief that 
he can rally the country to his standard 
overnight by a well-calculated broadcast. 
If he can, chances look mighty good for 
Roosevelt or McNutt or anybody else 
that gets the White House blessing. If 
he can’t, Garner’s chances of nailing 
down the Democratic nomination look 
mighty good. 


Tip on NLRB Testimony 


FROM HINTS FLOATING out of the Smith 
committee, whose investigation of the 
National Labor Relations Board will be 
resumed after the holidays it appears 
that you can expect disclosures that a 
union passed upon almost all men occu- 
pying key positions with the board prior 
to their appointment, and that it nomi- 
nated some of the men in key positions. 
It is also understood that there will 
be testimony that NLRB employees 
were responsible for several of the wit- 
nesses lined up by the La Follette Civil 
Liberties Committee to speak against 
activities of some industrialists. 
Lewis Confuses Issue 
Joun L. Lewis’ demand for drastic 


amendments to the Wagner Act renders 
action by Congress next session even 


more unlikely. It’s a monkeywrench 
thrown into the machinery of the Smith 
committee’s investigation that will serve 
better to defend the law and the board 
from attack than if the C.1.O. chieftain, 
allegedly favored by the board, came 
thundering to its defense. 

Lewis’ attempt to confuse the issue 
will tend to increase the reluctance of 
Congress to deal with the subject and his 
counter proposals are of a nature cal- 
culated to spoil the appetite of em- 
ployers for modification of the law. 


Cotton Wage Case in Offing 
SOUTHERN COTTON manufacturers’ chal- 
lenge of government authority to stand- 
ardize wages will be argued before the 
federal district court at New Orleans 
Jan. 30. Thirteen concerns have inter- 
vened in the case filed by Opp (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills, contesting the order which 
raises the minimum by 23¢ to 324¢ in 
both north and south. 

Two other suits filed in Arkansas will 





Hand-Picked 








Harris 4 Ewing 
Albert G. Black, Sec. Wallace's 
hand-picked candidate, this week 
jostled F. F. Hill out of his job as 
governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. It’s all part of a plot 
by Wallace, in which F.D.R. is a 
conspirator, to take over actual con- 
trol of the independent and power- 
ful FCA. Wallace aims to use FCA 
lending operations as a club over 
farmers to support his farm policies 
as well as to ease the terms of farm 
mortgage financing. A _ nationwide 
network of local loan committees is 
regarded by the Secretary’s backers 
as a group of potential Wallace-for- 
President clubs. Al Black, who was 
director of regulatory work in the 
Department of Agriculture, strings 
along with Wallace on his socio- 
political objectives. 














be argued later. Labor attorneys are con 
fident appointment of another liberal to 
succeed the late Justice Butler on the 
Supreme Court will clinch eventual vi 


tory for the government 


Minimum Wage Test 

Now rt's up to the Supreme Court to 
rule on Madam Perkins’ steel wage or 
der which lumped 13 Eastern states into 
one 624¢ wage area. The District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals knocked the 
order galley-west (BW—Oct?'39,ps) 
and severely criticized the secretary's 
extremely broad interpretation of the 
provision in the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act which says that gover: 
ment suppliers must follow the prevail 
ing wage standards set for the manufa 
turing “locality.” Very important will 
be the final decision. Solicitor General 
Jackson figures that an adverse ruling 
would make the law “a futile gesture,” 
and the implication is that all wage de 
terminations made thus far under the 
act would be voided if the lower court 
were upheld and the term “locality” 
narrowed as the steel companies say it 
should be 


Telephone Workers’ Union 


A NEW INDEPENDENT union in the tele 
phone industry modeled along the lines 
of the railroad brotherhoods is making 
itself felt in Washington. The union is 
the Federation of Telephone Workers, 
claiming membership of nearly 100,000, 
principally in the Bell system. 

Its spokesmen have recently appeared 
before two government agencies—to pro 
test any minimum wage exemptions for 
learner telephone operators and to oppos¢ 
any plans for the projected Western 
Union-Postal merger which would dis 
rupt employment of telephone workers 
now engaged in the A. T. & T. leased 
wire and teletypewriter exchange sery 
ices. So far government bureaus are 
treating the independent on an equal 
plane with A.F.L. and C.1.0. unions 


FCC to Get Off Easy 
Tue Feperat Communications Commis 
sion will escape its usual roughing-up at 
the hands of Congress next session. Re 
organization plans for FCC, sponsored 
by Mr. Roosevelt and former Chairman 
MecNinch, have been scrapped. One idea 
was to eliminate recalcitrant members by 
cutting the commission’s membership 
from seven to three. Now that the new 
chairman, youthful James L. Fly, former 
TVA general counsel, has _ brought 
greater harmony to FCC, the White 
House is willing to let well enough alone 
Despite reports that FCC will effect a 
merger of Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph, the outlook for legislation to 
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permit the consolidation is dubious. Con- 
gressional action on other proposals af- 
fecting the FCC is unlikely, and that goes on 
for the recommendations following the Ir MAY SOUND SILLY, but fa Par 

A. T and T. investigation, and the com- in the drought area are 86-Per- 


TYPEWRITERS ING impending report on broad- reported to be planting 
j ' ; 2 : 
casting chains. wheat in soil so dry that they 
: it can’t germinate—and t} rent al a“ 
Happy Patmanites couldn’t amount to much ey 4 ps 
PATMANITES are happy and chain store it did sprout. Reason: They st a man 


signed up for all-risk federal spring to 
insurance on these acres, and « since ther 
failure would entitle them to 7 has estab 
of their normal production substant 


There’s one catch, however. || tions, at 
soon. In o 


aries are | 
rent at bal 


ap sea 


Sowing, But No Rea; ven affilic 


mission’ 
Ss s 1 KUP 





executives are anxious because the Su- 
preme Court has decided to 
Minnesota Supreme Court decision hold- 
ing unconstitutional that 
sales tax on chains. This form of taxa- 
tion has since the United 
States Supreme Court decided the Iowa 
case in 1936, with Justices Brandeis and 
Cardozo dissenting and Stone not partici- 


review a 


Webster Moderator System Helps 
Groton, N. Y. Plant to Slash 
Coal Consumption 20 P.C. 


SAVES $1,151.83 IN ONE YEAR 


state’s gross 


heen taboo insurance contract stipulates 
improper planting voids the « 
tract. These farmers have wai 


and waited for moisture that wo 


Maintains Desired Temperatures 
in Manufacturing and Storage 
Sections, Offices, Gymnasium 


COMFORT IN COLDEST WEATHER 


Groton, N. Y.—Coal consumption in the 
Groton Plant of L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., has been reduced ap- ’ ° s 
sewed 20 per cent as the result of a the Supreme Court to reverse its Towa 

ebster Heating Modernization Program. | decision. inferentially pointing out that 


A preliminary survey of the heatin ‘ 5. diffees ~veres 
system in this modern plant was carri the diffe an if reversal 
out in 1937. As a result, a Webster | should come it’s a good bet that states 
Moderator System of Steam oo was | will fall rapidly in line and that the 
installed to correct steam circulation > at . ° ' 

Patman anti-chain bill will be revamped 
to carry a gross sales tax 


difficulties and cut fuel costs. 
During the 1938-39 heating season, coal 
$10 a Year from 10,000 
Caries G. 


consumption was reduced 221.08 tons, a 
Friday to Rep. Wright Patman, has 


cash saving of $1,151.83. 

found a new angel—John Franklin 

Bruce Carruthers, pedagogue, Presby- 

terian minister, miner, banker of Pasa- 

dena, Calif. Carruthers has set up 

Daughters as president of National Small 

Business Research Bureau, Inc., avowed 

purpose of which is research into prob- 

lems of small business, farmers and pro- 

fessional men. The work will be publicized 

The new Corona Typewriter | through an affiliated American Business 

The Webster Moderator System main- | Policy Alliance, Inc., to be formed in 


tains desired temperatures manufac- | January. Ambition is to set up policy 
turing sections, offices, storage sections, | . . . “e- 
boards in every congressional district. 


Binns | 
FHA ha: 


a slum re 
to insure 





justify planting. Now they ha 


pating, holding gross sales levies to be in- 
to go ahead, or they’re lost. W 


| equitable, hence unconstitutional. 

Since the 1936 decision, states gener- 
| ally have refrained from enacting gross 
sales taxes, but Minnesota did, coupling 
it with a graduated tax on the number 
of stores, held constitutional in the same 
state court opinion. The state has asked 


the government pay off, even 
planting isn’t according to Hoy 
Political observers say it proba} 
will, 
wheat belt Congressmen 


remodelit 
of Phila 


has attr 


because of pressure fri 





are as lo’ 
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practice which, by inference at least 
been painted quite favorably befor 
TNEC (page 17). The committee, 


ever, barred this formal statement in « 


court now. 


of most 

\uthorit 
High | 
MANGA? 
disappol 


formity with its general rule. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Stanley got mu 
his opinion into the record under d 





examination. And he supported the vi ) 
Davcuters, former man hat competitive bidding would furt domesti 
underw firms m 


small 


increase “concentration” of 
ing business 


wouldn’t have the capital to competé 


Road Bloc Plans Push 


THE ROAD BLOC in Congress will make a 


one d 
offered 
of the | 
chasing 
compan 


One 


big push next session to restore to $12 aie ¢ 
000,000 a year the authorization for fi Corp. 
eral-aid highway construction in 1942-4 re 
Due to White House opposition, this was am 
cut to $100,000,000 for the present fis: Mav’s 
year and to $115,000,000 for 1941. Tl. ped 

new bill also will carry $25,000,000 for capeain 
secondary road construction and $50 


because dealers 


never ¢ 


gymnasium and club rooms. gressm 


It was originally planned to allow the | 


modernization program to pay for itself 
out of fuel —_ After two years of 
satisfactory results, 

close the transaction for cash. 

There is a total of 20,673 sq. ft. of in- 
stalled direct radiation in the Groton 
Plant of L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. 

A feature of the modernization pro- 
gram was the equipping of 24 kilns with 
Webster Process Steam Traps and Web- 
ster Dirt Strainers. 


LOW 
HEATING 
COST 


GET THIS BOOK , . . Read the 
fact stories about economy and 
comfort in the heating of 144 | 


buildings. No exaggerated 
claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. Ask 
for “Performance Facts."’ 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 


it was decided fo | 


Federal regulation of chain stores will 
be pushed but the Carruthers-Daughters 
group (which wants $10 a year from 
10,000 little business and _ professional 
men) will also plump for small business 
on a broader scale, espousing legislation 
to make credit freely available. 

“How Honest is Chain Store Book- 
keeping” is one pamphlet Daughters is 
preparing, while Dr. Carruthers is pro- 
ducing “The Small Business Problem 
as I See It.” Others will follow—if little 
business kicks in. 


| Morgan Memo Barred 


Harotp Staniey of Morgan Stanley & 
Co. (investment banking offshoot of the 
House of Morgan) had a memorandum 
ready to present to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee on Tuesday. 
It told why he opposed competitive 
bidding on new issues of securities, a 


000,000 for railroad grade crossing elimi 
ation, which also suffered in the present 
authorization, totaling $10,000,000 and 
$20,000,000 respectively for 1940, and 
$15,000,000 and $30,000,000 for 1941. 


Omen of Seaway Drive 


Exevation of Commissioner Leland Olds 
to the chairmanship of the Federal Power 
Commission this week, six months befor 
expiration of the term of the former 
chairman, Clyde L. Seavey, is construed 
as another indication that Roosevelt in 
tends to push for ratification of the St 
Lawrence Waterway at the 


session. 


coming 


Undoubtedly, the President engineered 
the turnover to place his former power 
adviser in the driver’s seat. From his New 
York Power Authority experience, Olds 
knows more about the St. Lawrence than 
any other official in Washington, per- 
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Seavey is a Republican. Olds has 
affiliated with the American Labor 


peel 


Part 


$6-Per-Room Project 

4 pickup in FHA-insured large scale 
rental projects is expected around the 
frst of the year. These have been almost 
at a standstill since FHA decided last 
spring to make $12 a room the top rental. 
Since then, FHA’s rental housing division 
has established a regional setup and a 
substantial volume of project applica- 
tions, at very low rentals, is expected 
soon. In one large Eastern City, prelimin- 
aries are almost complete on a project to 
rent at $6 per room. 


Binns Gets FHA O.K. 


FHA has also made a commitment on 
a slum rehabilitation project by agreeing 
to insure a $23,000 mortgage to finance 


remodeling of old houses by Arthur Binns | 


of Philadelphia. In this project, which 
has attracted national interest, rentals 
are as low as $5 per room. 

City realtors look hopefully to further 
activity in this direction to offset de 
centralization promoted by the location 
of most FHA and United States Housing 
Authority projects in outlying areas 


High Manganese Ore Bids 

MANGANESE ORE BIDS opened Tuesday 
disappointed government officials. Eight 
domestic companies and five foreign 
firms made offerings, but the only two 
(one domestic and one foreign) that 
offered to give bond for performance 
of the contract were high bidders. Pur- 
chasing by negotiation with foreign 
companies is under consideration. 

One of the domestic firms bidding 
again this week was Greenbrier Mining 
Corp., organized under the presidency 
of Andrew J. May, chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 
May’s company was offered a contract 
on an earlier bid opening, but it was 
never closed because the Kentucky con- 
gressman urged that bond be waived. 


Fuel Oil Prices to Be Probed 


IncreasinG fuel oi] prices—both for do- 
mestic use and ship’s bunkers—are get- 
ting the raised eyebrow from price probers 
of the Temporary National Economic 
(monopoly) Committee. A formal hear- 
ing at which the industry will be asked 
to justify the increases may be expected 
shortly after the first of the year. 
TNEC’s attention has been directed at 
the oil price situation from two sources 
—organized consumers and the House 
Merchant Marine Committee. 

Rep. Bland of Virginia, chairman of 
the Merchant Marine Committee, has 
hoisted a “beware” signal because, he 
says, increasing cost of ship’s fuel ham- 
pered the shipping industry’s attempt 
to adjust itself to new routes and oper- 
ations brought about by the neutrality 
proclamation, 

















SECURITY 


FTER all, isn't security what every man strives for? 


Vy) , 
fauond 


The security of a steady income, the security of working for 
a stable, well managed organization, the security of work that 


is constructive and worthwhile. 


Your employees no less than any others need this kind 
of security. Given it, they will repay you with more work 
and better work in every department of your plant. The 
Connecticut General “Protected Pay Envelope” Plan will 
provide a thoroughly sound framework around which to build 
a mutual employee -employer security program utilizing 
Federal Social Security benefits as a basis. You will want to 
see our new booklet the “Protected Pay Envelope” and 
also our summary of the amended Social Security Act effective 


January 1, 1940. 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 
THE PROTECTHDMPAY ENVELOPE 


Connecticut 





Life, accident, sickness insurance, annuities, and all group lines 
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FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A PROFIT ENGINE Es 


heft Copccoring 


SAVES $8,000 IN 9 MONTHS 


a 


EEMS a lot of money to 
Save on a small spinning 
top roll. But with production 
at 2,000 an hour, a fraction of 
a cent per unit piles up a tidy 
sum—helps to increase the 
profit margin. 
Perhaps this typical ex- 
ample of “Profit Engineer- 
ing” might be duplicated in 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF 


i. 
» 
J». 


at 
Coat 


your plant. Your machinery 
builders will help you look 
for such opportunities. And 
Westinghouse will work 
with you both, to develop 
electrical equipment best 
suited to the machine and the 
job. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WHAT IS A 
“PROFIT ENGINEER”? 


He is a man with the ability 
to find ways of doing a job 
better, quicker, or cheaper 
He may be someone in your 
own organization—or o sa! 
man calling on you. Or— 
he may be an executive who 
knows a good idea when he 
sees it— and who provides 
outhority and means to turn 
the idea into o profitable 
investment. 


Are you a PROFIT ENGINEER? 


WESTINGHOUS 
ELECTRIC 


INDUSTRY 
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GLatest 
Week 









| Gi | | ) Pr rere rrr tT Terre rerererrrrerree Tee T LETT T Terr eee *125.7 
ad PRODUCTION 

& Steel Inget Operations (% of ecnpacity)....cccccccscccrcccccccccccesses 90.0 
ES. UES, os 00.0 00:6 00550069:60600 60 bese 4000000 05h 0sneeeeoes 117,805 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,988 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $8,463 
*% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ..... 2.66.56. cccewwernnnee 2,605 

ee Gee See I, BD BD ccc cee cccccceesevoscocesesededececes 3,866 

Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ~~... 6. ccc ccc w cence ewnnnences 1,471 





TRADE 







*% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........+++++ 74 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ....seecccecccenecseeee 40 
Check Payments (euteide MN. ¥. City, anlllieme).. 2... cccccccccccscccccscccecs $4,707 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........ 2.66.60 e cece ceees $7,564 





Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... 





PRICES (Average for the week) 






























Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931—100)...........ccccneecees 167.3 
Soom end Beast Gommpesite Cotes, GOED coc cccccccccccceccccccccccececcoocces $37.19 
Scrap Steel Composite (/rom Age, tom) .. 2... cccccccccssccsescccecseceseses $17.83 
a i Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 1.6... cece ce cee e ewe wnnnees 12.500« 
. Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)........6.ccceeccceccecncnees $0.98 
id Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).. ~~... 6. cscs eee eee eee e ww eweneeeeee 2.95¢ 
ob Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.5.6.0 eee cceeeees 10.65: 
or Weel Tepe (Now York, Bo.) . occ ccccccccccccccccccccc.cccccsccccccceces oe $1.168 
ur Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)... 2.2... 606s c eee cn ee ewecnees 20.59¢ 
- FINANCE 
i Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)......... 6... .sceeeeeces 5.74% 
10 U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). .... 2.37% 
e U. S&S. Treneury B-to-B your Mate Viekd..... .ccccccscccscccccccccccccceccces 0.50% 
- Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... %-% 0% 
ba Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)............06e000csseeeeeee 
° 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks................eeeeeees 18,981 
; Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ «sees 23,523 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks...............- 4,416 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks. ..........00 sc cecceecccesesceees 1,322 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 11,276 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks...........5.ceeeceeeceeeees 3,376 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).............-ssee85 4,850 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 2,543 





STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 







50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...... 1... 60. cecccecccneee 120.3 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .........cseeececceeeceees 31.6 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ........ccccecceccevecscceeees 68.3 
90 Stecks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... 2... ccc sccccccecccessscesess 98.3 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 783 





% Factor in Business Week Index. 











AUG SEP OCT 





Preceding 
Week 


¢125.7 


91.2 
115,488 
$4,834 
$8,828 
2,586 
3,827 
1,508 


76 

43 
$4,649 
$7,54 


163.4 
$37.26 
$18.08 

12.500. 
$0.93 
2.95¢ 
10.39¢ 
$1.172 
20.19¢ 


5.70; 
2.40° 
0.56; 


%-% % 


18,824 
23,162 
4,378 
1,153 
11,139 
3,377 
5,150 
2,568 


119.7 
31.8 
68.5 
97.9 
742 


NOV 


Ago 
124.1 


93.9 
86,700 
$4,542 

$11,260 

2,514 
3,592 
1,784 


79 

52 
$4,400 
$7,38 


160.5 
$37.44 
$19.58 

12.500: 


3.03¢ 

9.39¢ 
$1.154 
20.16¢ 


5.67 * 


18,604 
23,014 
4,362 
1,085 
11,127 
3,338 
5,166 
2,715 


Month 6 Months 


DEC 


Ago 
99.6 


55.0 
78,305 
$5,164 
$9,587 

2,265 
3,447 
1,067 


69 
37 
$3,875 
$6,936 


142.1 
$35.71 
$14.75 

10.000« 
$0.72 

2.80: 

9.49¢ 
$0.841 

16.29¢ 


5.65 ' 


0.39" 
1.00" 


17,212 

21,878 
3,831 
1,214 

10,498 
3,283 
4,264 
2,605 


110.3 
27.0 
66.4 
90.4 

446 


* Preliminary, week ended Dec. 16th. ¢ Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
















Ago 
104.2 


51.7 


102,905 
$4,132 
$12,163 


2,333 
3,276 
1,365 





66 
37 


$4,148 
$6,858 






140.6 


$36.38 
$14.92 
11.250¢ 


$0.67 
2.87° 
8.44° 


$0.820 
16.22¢ 


1 









6,221 


21,504 


3,872 
1,426 
9,776 
3,232 
3,476 
2,600 





126.4 
30.6 
62.7 

101.1 

1,181 
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THEY USE ALUMINUM BECAUSE IT ISN’T SO HOT 





Wrong place for this electric induction furnace to 
get hot is the exterior frame. 

Right engineering answer, found by our ingenious 
customer, was to construct of alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum. 

Key reason for considering Aluminum: It is non- 
magnetic. 

Prime reasons for its selection over other non- 
magnetic materials: The alloys of Aleoa Aluminum 
are both strong and light; the right shapes are avail- 
able and fabrication is easy; all of which add up to 
the perfect engineering result: Economy. 

This manufacturer showed keen knowledge of 


materials, 


ALCOA 





Same keenness led another manufacturer to use 
an aluminum alloy in non-magnetic bearings in- 
tended for use near compasses. 

Same common sense leads electrical engineers to re- 
duce heating of housings around heavy current buses 
by making them of non-magnetic Aleoa Aluminum. 

We like to think that examples like these will 
suggest to other ingenious men ways in which the 
non-magnetic properties of the strong alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum could be put to work. 

And if you are such a man, our engineers will 


be glad to help you apply Alcoa Aluminum in the 


most economical way. Aluminum Company of 


America, 2104 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Business men reach the season of annual fore- 
casts with high hopes for 1940, but the prophecies are 
apt to divert attention from next year’s realities. Business 
pattern is more important than quantity, as 1937 proved. 


OVER THE NEXT FEW WEEKS business men 
will be beset by a barrage of their own 
and other people’s prophecies for 1940. 
There will be special annual numbers of 
financial pages; there will be year-end re- 
leases to the press; there will be speeches. 
But most such analyses, because they are 
devised for public consumption rather 
than for use in the private office, are apt 
to be more optimistic than realistic; 
they’re apt to be more colorful for their 
generalizations than for their facts. And 
there is always the slight danger that 
they may be taken too seriously; that this 
mass production of prophecy may divert 
attention from the problems of the new 
year. 


The Annual Prophecies 


Everyone realizes that business seldom 
lives up to the annual forecasts. But this 
coming year, in particular, the prophecies 
are apt to shoot far off the mark. There 
will be the usual hemming and hawing 
that 1939 has been a good year and there- 
fore industry cannot keep up its recent 
pace; but then the comments will go on 
to say that on the whole the 1940 outlook 
is sound and volume will be better than 
1939. And at this point most of the fore- 
casters will be derelict in failing to an- 
ticipate the pattern. 

It is possible to have large volume and 
large profits, but still have a bad year— 
1937 is a clearly remembered instance. 
Employment, payrolls, retail sales all 
were strong during the first half of the 
year. Semi-annual reports to stockholders 
glowed. But by the end of 1937, produc- 
tion had fallen sharply from its July- 
September highs, the stock market had 
crashed, and confidence was shot. The 
statements of corporation presidents in 
their annual reports to stockholders 
hardly measured up either to their mid- 
year summaries or their year-end income 
accounts, 


Starting Off in High 

Certainly the forthcoming reviews and 
forecasts are not likely to envision a re- 
currence of 1937. They probably will not 
consider the prospect of a year that starts 
off at an extremely high level—around 
125 (where the Business Week Index is 
now)—and drops, say to around 85, as it 


did in 1937. That would mark a drop of 
more than 30%; and even though indus- 
trial activity had been maintained at a 
high level during most of 1940, say from 
January through August, it would mean 
that commencing in 1941, business once 
again would have to repeat a painful re- 
covering climb—such a faltering ascent 
as occurred during the first six months 
of 1938. 


But Reaction Has Started 


There is this fundamental difference 
between 1940 and 1937. Business entered 
1937 abundantly anointed with confi- 
dence. But in 1940, there have been so 
many warnings against overbuilt inven- 
tories and excessive price rises that en- 
thusiasm is tempered with memory. 
Moreover, in December, 1936, and Jan- 


uary, 1937, business was still going 
strong. Now, however, a readjustment 
seems to have started. The Business 
Week Index has been virtually station- 
ary for three successive weeks; steel op- 
erations have dropped for the third week 
in a row; lumber orders continue to run 
well under production (BW—Dec16'39, 
p14), and Federal Reserve Board statis- 
tics indicate a general tapering off in non- 
durable goods output. 


Pattern for 1940 

The evidence accumulates, therefore, 
that a drop in industrial activity will 
come during the first half of the year; and 
in that event, the danger of a huge in- 
crease in speculative inventories, followed 
by a feverish contraction in new orders 
(as in '37) would be averted. Indeed the 
evidence would seem to suggest a 1940 
business pattern roughly as follows: A 
drop in the Business Week Index during 
the first half from current levels to 
around 105 or 110 (possibly a shade 
lower) followed by a recovery in the 
fall. But it is possible that current levels 





IN THE OUTLOOK = DEBT VS. EQUITY 
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Historically, war is supposed to send 
stocks up, bonds down; capital is 
supposed to fly out of fixed-income 
securities into equities. And when 
Germany marched into Poland, there 
was a brief suggestion that history 
would repeat. But stocks quickly 
subsided from their rapid rise, and 





bonds, after their sharp drop, recov- 
ered as investment buying became 
insistent. Certainly, the action of the 
securities markets has been decidedly 
unwarlike, suggesting that investors 
are not yet satisfied that this war 
will develop into a voracious con- 
sumer of goods. 
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in the Index will mark a high for some 
months to come. 

As time goes on, modifications in this 
pattern may be necessary. It is possible, 
of course, that 105-110 may be too con 
servative an estimate of the extent of the 
impending decline. But there has been a 


business development of late worth 


watching. After lagging, department store 
sales recorded an encouragingly sharp 
spurt this week. 

With stocks on hand just about what 
they were this time in 1936, and with vol- 
ume greater, merchandisers have discov- 
ered that they had been over-cautious in 
planning Christmas inventories. That im- 


Business Week - Decembe, 


plies that there will be substa 
ders after Christmas for th, 


sales; and that, in turn, indi 


the slump in consumer goods 
may not last long or 
the retail 
(when they are available) wi! 
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significant business story to tel] 
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Buffalo Albany® 


The Regional Business 








pop. 16,756,000 


New Yorx—Business here is marking 
time while the cumulative effects of 
the recent rise take hold. In the indus- 
trial areas outside this city durable 
goods producers are counting on some 
decline during the next few months, 
though current high demand for auto- 
mobile and airplane parts is likely to 
sustain capacity operations in those 
specialties. In this city the clothing 
industry will not swing into full oper- 
ation until after the turn of the year. 

The women’s dress trade is watching 
for buyers’ reactions to the showing of 
spring styles next month, an earlier 
date than usual. Men’s clothing manu- 
facturers are busy on orders booked in 
the early fall rush and reorders are ex- 
pected soon. Already aggregate factory 
payrolls have eclipsed all peaks since 
March, 1930, department 
store sales are moving up to 1937 
levels, after a mediocre performance 


and now 


this summer. 


Shipbuilding Slips 

Expansion of metal and machinery 
activity has accounted for about half 
the recent gains in employment and 
payrolls. For Utica, Syracuse, Eliza- 
beth, and other where such 
heavy industries are important, 
Christmas business is the best in a 
decade. But some lines have eased 
lately; e.g., steel in Buffalo, and ship- 
building in the New York harbor. 

In upstate New York, retail trade 
has been supported by improved dairy 
income. The price structure is firm, 
and farmers are receiving 8% more 
for milk than a year ago. Since the 
volume of marketings is not highly 
variable, prospects are that improved 
and stable agricultural income will 
cushion against a possible sharp de- 
cline in the heavy industries in urban 


cities 


areas there 
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248,226 sq. mi pop. 12,085,000 


ATLANTA—The recent spurt in raw 
cotton and grey goods buying has im- 
parted a material as well as a psycho- 
logical lift here. Though farmers had 
sold most of the new cotton before the 
spectacular rise in price, 1938 crop 
loans can now be redeemed at a sub- 
stantial profit. Too, farmers are in- 
clined to purchase freely, anticipating 
another good year in 1940. As in the 
Richmond district (BW—Dec16'39, 
p14), the jump in grey goods orders 
will help to keep cotton textile mills 
humming. 


As in the Nation 


But business in this area (as in the 
nation) is flattening out—lumber, tex- 
tiles, and steel (at Birmingham) have 
slipped off lately. Employment and 
payrolls continue excellent, however, 
and Christmas trade is the best on 
record, in contrast with other Federal 
Reserve districts where 1929 sales are 
still the goal. 

Long-term industrialization explains 
this advance in trade. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. is building a $4,000,000 addition 
to its refining plant at Baton Rouge, 
La. At Rockdale, Tenn., the Tennessee 
Products Co. plans to operate a con- 
verted ferro-manganese furnace, the 
second such development here since 
the war (BW—Oct28'39,p14). And 
the South’s initial victory in its fight 
to eliminate freight differentials has 
engendered high hopes for further in- 
dustrial expansion. 

A banner year is in prospect for 
Florida resorts. Even though $85,- 
000,000 has spent in the last 
three years on new housing facilities 
in Miami, the rush of visitors is ex- 
pected to overtax accommodations. 
The rise of business in the country and 
the diversion of tourists from Europe 
account for this new Florida boom. 


been 


480,438 sq mi pop 8,155,000 
Kansas Crry—Dollar wheat is s1 
cause for jubilation here. Grow 

with wheat in bins or under gover 
ment loan are reaping short-term 

turns now from cash sales, but drous 

damage has been so severe that 1 

summer marketings are bound to 

slim (BW—Nov25'39,p14) . Moreove 
continued drought and a feed shorta 
have forced heavy livestock market 
ings. Stock so liquidated will have t 
be replaced next year, and farmers a 
not spending freely, even though cas 
income, bolstered by government pa) 
10% 
year. Department store sales in t 


ments, shows a gain over last 
past four months provide statistic 
corroboration for this. They bare! 
equal 1938 volume; in the nation, sales 
are up 6%. 

The weather has been more kind 
in the eastern part of this district 
Rains came in time to help germina 
tion and keep fields alive with winter 
wheat. And, in the Nebraska Sand 
Hills, reputedly the largest single area 
in the world devoted to cattle raising, 
water and feed are abundant and cat- 
tle movements have been normal. 


} 


Oil, Meat Packing, Flour 


Industrial areas, particularly in the 
West, also offer a bright side. Steel 
mills at Pueblo Denver, Colo. 
still have large backlogs, despite re- 
Iron 


and 
cent near-capacity operations. 
mines at Sunrise, Wyo., have been 
busy supplying ore, and coal output 
has been 20% ahead of a year ago. 

Petroleum refining, meat packing, 
and flour milling in such centers as 
Omaha, Oklahoma City, and this city 
have tended to contribute to district 
stability. Even in volatile times, these 
essentially consumer goods industries 
serve as a balance wheel to business in 
this district. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Commodities in the Air Again 


Producers of raw materials find position im- 


proved, but conservative business men find reasons to 
believe tightness of spot situation exaggerated. 


furovGHout the world the seeds of in- 
dation have been sown. Throughout the 
vorid business thinking hinges on the 
yssibility of a war boom. And twice 
ince the end of August the world has 
«itnessed the violence with which these 
factors could take hold of prices. 

About the end of November it became 
obvious to close observers of the mar- 
kets for raw materials that a creeping 
nse had begun in prices. The signs prom- 
sed to be of the utmost importance if 
confirmed. The movement could very 
easily have represented a secondary buy- 
ng wave which might prove the all- 
mportant point that industry had not 
yverstocked its inventory in the Septem- 
per boom. 

Unfortunately, the rise was taken out 
if the hands of the purchasing agents 
while it was so young that it hadn’t yet 
had much chance to prove anything. 
Foreign speculators detected an extraor- 
linarily tight spot situation in cotton, 
and they made the most of it by run- 
ning the bears to cover. Traders in 
wheat saw the autumn-planted crop in 
the Great Plains deteriorate in the worst 
fall and winter drought in the last 50 
years; they heard that rain, insects, and 
repeated frosts during the harvest season 
had cut the Argentine crop to less than 
half of last year’s bumper production 
of 336,000,000 bu., and they ran the 
shorts to cover. 

Not to mention just about the wildest 
bull market of them all—that in soy- 


When Frank Fayan drops his gavel for the official “call” 
on the New York Cocoa Exchange, traders go tmto 
excited action around the “ring.” And the excitement 


beans, where a short interest reputedly 
has been in trouble for weeks in spite 
of the largest crop on record in this 
country. And there was a mild run-up 
in tin as producers withheld offerings 
until England lifted its pegged price. 
And just about the craziest market in 
silk that anybody ever saw. 

In short, the creeping rise in prices 
exploded into a runaway advance in 
many raw materials (but, and this seems 
significant, not in all). Cotton last week 
soared the maximum amount allowed in 
any single session in Liverpool for three 
days in a row. Silk, by Tuesday of this 
week, had advanced the daily limit of 
15¢ a lb. for five consecutive days. Soy- 
beans had run up from around 80¢ a bu. 
to $1.30. Wheat had crossed $1.10 a bu. 
Cotton was up from $47 to above $55 


a bale. 


Temptation to Stock Up 

Least healthy aspect of all this, in the 
eyes of business men, was the fact that 
it tempted a few of the more venture- 
some buyers of raw materials to stock 
more inventory than was necessary. In 
that respect, it was a repetition of the 
September rise. If inventories in some 
instances already were ample or a bit 
excessive, there was the inherent danger 
that this top-heavy situation would be 
further aggravated. 

And there were many reasons why 
the cautious executive might mistrust 
this advance in commodity prices. As 









Acme 
isn’t synthetic these days—Britain’s plan to te 
the entire Gold Coast crop of cocoa beans for marketing 


turned things topsy turvy. 


1S 
noted, not all commodities responded to 
the speculative splurge Most of the 
ferrous metals moved not at all, and steel 
scrap hasn't given any indication of 
perking up materially fron ts recent 


weakness. These metals generally are 
sitive indicators of consun plive me 
and December deliveries 
cases were at lower levels than had been 
recorded in October and November 
Moreove r, there were assurances that, 
barring unforeseen shipping difficulties, 
vital supplies of tin and rubber would 
be forthcoming in sufficient volume. For 


example, the international tin cartel 


raised its shipping quotas to 120 of 
standard tonnages for the first q iarter of 
next vear, and the rubber quota has been 
advanced to 80°. Both are considered 
adequate. In addition, after months in 
which American consumption of crude 
rubber had largely exceeded import 


shipments from the Far East now are 


running at a much higher rate. 


Futures Move Faster 


In addition to these typical exampk $ 
of why the tightness of the spot situa 


tion in many commodities may have been 


exaggerated, it will be noted from the 
chart on page 16 that futures have ad 
vanced more rapidly than cash quota 
tions. One reason is that the Dow 
Jones index of futures is 
weighted to give effect to the fast 
movers like wheat and cotton, while t] 
Moody spot index contains a large pro- 


portion of slow movers like metals, steel 


I 
heay iV 


the 


scrap, and hogs BW—De ‘39,pl 
Moreover, the chart on futures includes 
an element of the speculative fever 
which isn’t so obvious in cash prices, 
Now the middle of December isn’t the 
time when the purchasing department is 
most likely to build up its raw-materials 
inventory. The inventory shut-down 
would be only a few days away for most 


corporations, Labor of invoicing is re- 
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Cotton 
Administration seriously wants to know 


If the Commodity 


what ran cotton prices up last week, it 
ask Secretary 
As secretary, he 


might 

Wallace owns 
is holding off the market; he has a lien 
on something under 3,000,000 bales addi- 
tional which are pledged under loans 
and don’t onto the market 
until the farmer-owner thinks the price 
is right. However, recent prices around 
11¢ a lb. have attracted cotton from 
the 1939 crop and from the 1938 loan 
and spot markets have eased. Specula- 


come out 


tion abroad—which started the rise— 
also has quieted. 
Wheat—Some beneficial snows have 


fallen in the Northwest, but the situ- 
ation still is desperate for the area 
ranging southward from western Neb- 
raska and eastern Wyoming all the 
way to the Texas Panhandle. This area 
normally produces 300,000,000 bu. of 
wheat, but it won't harvest any major 
fraction of that next year. There will 
be perhaps 250,000,000 bu. of old wheat 
left at the start of the 1940 crop year 
on July 1; no shortage in sight. 

Copper—Raising of the British price 
still leaves John Bull about 14%4¢ under 
the American market. Many copper 
men expect higher prices next year 
Yet the TNEC will delve into copper 
prices in January and that’s a restrain- 
ing influence. Also, there are fears that 
copper might go on the “moral em- 
bargo” list. Russia has been a big buyer. 


Aluminum and Molybdenum —These 
two metals already are on the moral 
embargo list. Embargo is aimed at 
Japan and Russia. U.S.S.R. took 5,000,- 
000 Ib. of the 8,000,000 lb. of molyb- 
denum exported in October. 


Rubber —Market continues highly nerv- 
ous. Supplies of crude rubber in ware- 
at the end of November had 
drawn down to a scant 118,500 
about 2.2 months’ requirements 
at recent rates of consumption. How- 


houses 
been 


tons, 





Exchange 


of Agriculture 
some 
7,000,000 bales of loan cotton which he 


What's Behind This Splurge in Commodities 





COMMODITY PRICES— 
TWO VIEWS 
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ever, rubber afloat for the U. S. totaled 
a record 114,044 tons. Cartel has fixed 
first quarter quotas at 80% which means 
monthly output of nearly 108,000 tons. 
Hides —Visible supplies of hides (raw, 
in process, and finished leather) are 
the lowest since statistics have been 
compiled. Apparent consumption for 
the first 10 months of 1939 was nearly 
19% million hides, exceeding cattle 
slaughter by about a million. Never- 
theless, supplies equal some 6.3 months’ 
needs. Prices have ruled firm, except 
for a short interval, since August. 


Lead and Zine—Supplies of both met- 
als are low. However, December ship- 
ments have below recent peaks 
and production has been rising rapidly 
enough so there should be some replen- 
ishment. Prices are steady but trade is 
worried about possible imports. 


been 


Petroleum—Gasoline stocks are un- 
wieldy, crude oil production large, but 
fuel oil demand is good. Gasoline prices 
are a little wobbly. Much depends on 


demand—domestic and foreign—| 
time the big season opens in the 

W ool—cConditions will remain dist 
until it becomes clear just how B, 
will handle exports from Austra! 

South Africa. Prices, off mate; 
from the highs, have steadied 


Edible Fats and Oils—Export de 
has perked up a bit, as 12,000 
figure for 
(largest shipments in recent years 
dicates. runs of fat hogs 
Slaughter keep the statistical situat 
in lard Rampa 
buying of soybeans ran the price 
60%—to $1.30 a bu.—in the face 
the United States’ all-time-record cr 
{some 87,000,000 bu.). Exports of s 
beans in October totaled 2,525,550 
against 356,000 last vear. Yet oversp¢ 
lation was indicated by sudden 8¢ a | 
drop in early trading Tuesday mornin 
Paint Oils—Trade in China wood 
is further disrupted by cutting of t! 
road to Indo China. Weather has se: 
ously cut Argentina’s flaxseed harv: 
Nickel—Price of 35¢ a lb. 
Canada a good profit. Supplies seen 
assured. 

Quicksilver —lItalo-Spanish cartel | 
nudged prices up to $140 a flask, per 
haps to see how much the market w 
bear. Domestic production shortly w 
be up to a rate of 25,000 flasks a year, 
annual needs rarely exceed 30,000, 


cottonseed oil in Oct 
Large 


somewhat adverse 


assure 


Cocoa—Britain’s marketing plan for 
the Gold Coast crop is arousing some 
resentment among the natives. Until 
this situation is clarified, nervous manu- 
facturers will continue to reach a littl 
for supplies. 

Sugar—The market continues depressed 
by removal of quotas. The trade will 
have no way of formulating price ideas 
until the Cuban duty question is settled 
Tin—Increase in the quota to 120% 
assures ample supplies if shipping isn’t 
disrupted. Export sales of tin plate have 
bolstered mills’ operations. 








duced and the balance sheet looks cleaner 
if inventories are normal or even a bit 
below average at the year end. 

This situation built up to a point 
where many markets clearly were in a 
vulnerable position. That explains why 
this week has been marked by some vio- 
lent reactions. Bears did some short sell- 
ing, fattened bulls took some profits as 
the rise showed signs of tapering off, and 
these sales caught stop-loss orders under 
the market. Tuesday's break in soybeans 
was an instance. Nevertheless, producers 
of many raw materials, particularly U. S. 
farmers, find their positions much im- 
proved by the price gains. Cotton rose 
in this country mostly because prices in 
Liverpool, Alexandria and Bombay got 
far above their usual parities with New 
York and New Orleans. It now appears 
that exports in the current cotton season 
will exceed 6,000,000 bales. 


Farm Hut-Clearance 


USHA plans to extend pro- 
gram to rural areas with houses 
renting at $4 to $5 a month. 


Tue stums of the cities have their coun- 
terpart in the shacks and shanties of 
rural America. Recognizing this, the 
United States Housing Authority is now 
ready to go ahead with a program of 
subsidized housing for farmers. 

County housing authorities will be set 
up for the benefit of farmers whose in- 
come, including value of produce con- 
sumed, does not exceed $35 to $50 per 
month. The county authorities will ac- 
quire, by gift or purchase, an acre plot on 
such a farm, build a house on it, and 
rent the house to the farmer. The USHA 
will loan the authority 90% of the cost 
and make an annual subsidy in order to 





permit rentals of $4 to $5 per mon! 

Houses will range in cost from $1,500 
in the South to $2,000 in the North. The 
will be built under contracts covering 
about 25 houses each. Total cost of ea: 
project, including land and improvement 
of the farm, will be $2,000 or $2,600 per 
unit. Reductions will be made where pra‘ 
ticable by converting the former farm 
house into a toolshed or benhouse. 

Plans for the houses include a kitchen 
living room, three bedrooms, 
space, and a work porch. Construction 
will be wood-frame with either drop 
siding or cement panels on 
sheathing. If satisfactory price arrange 
ments can be made, consideration will be 
given to plywood sheathing. 

Roofs will be wood truss, with wood, 
asphalt, or asbestos shingles. Southern 
buildings will be founded on piers sup- 
porting a wooden platform, while in the 


storagt 


asbestos 
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Harris & Ewir 
George Whitney—tells of banking 


ethics and problems. 


North a continuous bearing wall founda- 
tion will be used. Heat will be furnished 
\ fireplaces in the South, while in the 
North a two-flue chimney will service a 
heating and cooking range and supple 
mentary heating stove. No plumbing will 
be installed. 

The Farm Security Administration will 
participate in this rural aspect of USHA’s 
program. USHA technicians are con- 
vinced that structurally the houses will 
justify an amortization period of 50 or 60 
years, but assurance is needed that the 
farm will continue as an economic unit 
over that period. 


Farmer Must Be Progressive 


Before any project is approved, FSA 
must determine that the farm is eco 
nomically sound and must obtain an 
agreement from the farmer to use ap 
proved methods of agriculture. For the 
same purpose, USHA will include with 
the construction of the house the drilling 
of a well, if needed, some fencing, perhaps 
the placing of a few fruit trees, and pro- 
vision for food storage 

Twenty-nine country housing authori- 
ties have been organized in 15 states. 
Four of these expect to start work early 
in the spring; a 300-unit 
planned in Lee County, Miss., a 200-unit 


project is 


project in Thomas County, Ga., and 150- 
unit projects in Vigo County, Ind., and 
Alexander County, Ill 

Tenants will be responsible for main- 
tenance. Projects will concentrate first on 
owner operators of farms, but plans are 
being made for its extension to tenants. 

The program will be started at first in 


a small way and expenditures cannot now 
go bevond $25,000,000, the amount which 
the USHA has unobligated. Next session. 
however, a bill adding 8800,000,000 to 
USHA funds will go before the House, 
and one-fourth of this amour 
earmarked for rural housing 


‘ 


has been 














TNEC scrutiny. 


loosened, and several sizable issues are ready. 





For a week the Temporary National 
Economic Committee has delved into the 
relationships between investment bank 
ers and the corporations who sell stocks 
and bonds to the public . There have been 
wrangles between Peter R. Nehemkis, 
Jr., spec ial counsel in charge of the 
ipvestigation, and witnesses over termi 
And the further 


it has gone, the more financial men the 


nology and inferences. 


country over have complained that it 
would be better to get down to digging 
into the basic question of how industry 
in need of capital can more easily make 
contact with investors’ dollars. 

This feeling was epitomized in a state 
ment which Emmett F. Connely, presi 
dent of the Investment Bankers Associa 
tion of America, was permitted to read 
into the record. He asserted that the 
current hearings (which have been ad 
journed until after the turn of the year) 
tend to limit the study to a single phase 
of investment banking. He pointed out 
that a broad inquiry would center not 
on the handful of big houses which are 
now being examined but rather would 
concentrate on the work of more than 
6,000 dealers employing nearly 100,000 
people. 

“We believe that we have an intimate 
knowledge of the small investment 
buyer’s problem and the problem of the 
small business man, and if given an 
opportunity at a later date, we would 
hope to give you important factual data 
coupled with suggestions as to what 
might be done toward the solution of 
our economic troubles,” Mr 
stated. 


4.7.&.T. and Morgan 


As it has been progressing, however, 


Connely 


the investigation has concerned itself 
largely with continuing relationships 
between banker and borrower. Two ex- 
amples cited were the case of the Chic ago 
Union Terminal and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co in which the 
same underwriting groups, with certain 
exceptions, handled public offerings of 
securities over long periods of vears. 

In the case of American Tel. & Tel., it 
was shown that the House of Morgan as 
sumed the dominant place in the com 
pany’s financing in 1906 and has held 
that position ever since—heading syndi 
cates which floated close to two billions 
of bonds. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, in charge of this phase of 
TNEC’s investigations, sought to prove 
that this put an end to competition 


Investor’s Dollar Holds Spotlight 


Relationships of banker and borrower under 
Meanwhile, log jam in securities has 














Prior to Morgan's entrance into the 
business, A.T.AT. had been banked 
New England. However, in 1906, it wa 
on the threshold of a ten-fold growt 
over the next quarter century } pal 
sion plans caused New York bankers to 
he called in to aid in a long-range pore 
gram beginning with $150,000,000) of 
bonds to he sold from 1906 to 1908 
Thereby Morgan won the bond busine 
but the firm’s witnesses countered that 
their advice over the vears resulted in a 
10-for-1 common stock « xpansion throu 


sale to shareholders on which the bankers 


took in not so much as a thin dime 
commissions or fees 

There also was an effort at the m« 
nopoly committee hearings to prove that 


when the commercial banks were re 
quired by law to drop their securities 
affiliates in 1934, many officers of the 
dissolved firms were picked up by other 
underwriters on the theory that they 
would fall heir to business their old cor 

panies had handled. There Was testimony 
to show that when Stanley Russell went 
o Lazard Freres & Co. after dissolu 
tion of the National City Co. he suc 
ceeded in taking Pacific Gas & Elect 

business with him. There was similar 


traditional Na 


tional City business which accompani 


Joseph P Ripley to the present firm of 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. And there were 
flat denials from Mr. Russell and Mr 
Ripley that they had agreed to split up 


between their two firms any business 


; 


testimony concerning 


le World 


w 
Charles E. Mitchell—knows the deer 
runs of Wall Street 
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which they were successful in swinging 
for their new connection. 
The committee heard, too, that Blyth 


& Co., a California banking concern, ex- 


panded its eastern business when the 


banks dissolved their affiliates and hired 
Charles E. Mitchell, former National 
City chief, as its chairman because he 
“knew the deer runs of Wall Street.” 
They got a stiff argument out of George 
Whitney, Morgan partner, about use of 
such terms as “proprietary interest” in 
describing an underwriter’s position in 
relation to security offerings of certain 
companies 

Mr. Whitney, in fact, took occasion to 
waggle a pedantic finger and deliver a 
lecture on the duties, obligations, and 
services of the investment banker. He 
declared that a corporation desiring to 
raise money seeks out the investment 
banker much as he would call his law- 
yer on legal questions. If the bankers’ 
advice is good and his services are satis 
factory, a “continuing relationship” is 
likely to result. 

“Tt is a serious, highly technical, highly 
specialized responsibility,” he continued. 
“It requires great experience, absolute 
integrity, and it is as competitive as the 


dickens.” 


Security Offerings Emerge 

While all this was going on the finan- 
cial community found an occasional bit 
of testimony «to chuckle over, many oth 
ers to fume and fuss about. On the other 
hand, the day-to-day problem of selling 
securities still held No. l position with 
Wall Street's big underwriters and Main 
Street’s little dealers 

The log jam which had been precipi 
tated by the outbreak of war at the 
beginning of September was loosened to 
ward the end of November with the 
successful flotation of $62,000,000 of 
bonds and debentures for the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado. Since that time 
there has been another big utility re 
funding issue—%48,000,000 of bonds and 
Cebentures for Public Service of Indiana. 
The Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. has 
sold 46,292 shares of preferred stock at 
$55.25 a share, Scott Paper’s 30,000 
shares of 4°% preferred have been mar 
keted, $8,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds sold for West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper, and common stocks offered for 
companies like Joy Manufacturing, Hy 
draulic Press Manufacturing, and Conti- 
nental Motors. 

Inability of the stock market to re- 
spond to the current high rate of busi- 
ness, however, has been slowing up 
equity offerings. Bonds haven't entirely 
shaken off the jitters which overtook 
them in August and more particularly in 
September. There are a dozen sizable 
bond issues ready for the market, and 
several hundred million dollars worth in 
sight. But dealers and underwriters don’t 
expect much action until after the holi- 
days at the very earliest. 
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Nationwide Food Stamp Plan 


It’s still in the future, but FSCC officials 1, ip 
rapid expansion and estimate important potential s.\,< 
of surpluses on basis of experience to date. 


WasHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) — 
Seven months of testing the food stamp 
plan show that it will become an impor- 
tant means of boosting sales of surplus 
farm products. The system, whereby re- 
lief families get $1.50 in trade at any 
grocery store for every $1 spent for food, 
will be extended to 30 or 35 city or 
county areas by Jan. 1 and probably will 
be going in 125 to 150 places by June 30. 

Recent inclusion of the Twin Cities, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Provi- 
dence, and other important cities is evi- 
dence that Milo Perkins, Philip Maguire 
and their staff in the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corp. now believe they 
have enough experience behind them to 
warrant rapid expansion of the plan first 
announced in Business Week (BW — 
March4'39,p15). These men are now 
speculating on what the system will do in 
enlarging the market for farm surpluses 
if put on a national basis. 

Of the 20,000,000 people who are now 
on relief or receive other forms of public 
aid, about 15,000,000 would participate 
in such a national program if the same 
percentage took part as in the experi- 
mental cities. 


Huge “Take” in Surplus Foods 


The FSCC doesn’t figure on reaching 
the entire relief load inside of two or 
three vears, even if other circumstances 
make it desirable, but at current prices 
the stamp plan offers a potential market 
for a huge volume of surplus commodi- 
ties. Estimates put the annual “take” at 
294,000,000 Ib. butter, 300,000,000 doz 
eggs, about 30,000,000 bu. wheat in the 
form of flour, over 6,000,000 bu. corn in 
the form of meal, about 120,000,000 Ib 
rice, 78,000,000 Ib. prunes, 88,000,000 Ib 
raisins, and 213,000,000 Ib. dry beans. 

Given the means, poor people will buy 
train load after train load of citrus, 
tomatoes, cabbage, peaches and other 
fruits and vegetables. It looks like 25% 
to 35% of the additional purchasing 
power afforded by the stamp plan will be 
spent for fruits and vegetables but it is 
still too soon to make even rough esti 
mates for individual commodities 

As a guide to the future, FSCC is un- 
dertaking a “monumental” analysis of the 
economic and marketing aspects of the 
program to determine, for instance, the 
commodities selected by consumers, the 
volume being moved, the shift in sales 
from one commodity to another and the 
effect of the stamp plan on price trends 
An obvious feature is the evident popu- 


larity of butter, eggs, citrus fruits 
flour. The table on page 20 sets 
the preference shown for various 
modities on the surplus list which n 
obtained by the free blue stamps. 
That the preference of some 15 
persons for a few months are a true 
of the national appetite over a 
period is not a certainty. Nor do « 
tions to date furnish a sufficient ba 
measuring seasonal changes accurat 
Extension of the plan to cotton , 
has been under consideration for s« 


The dollar volume of operations t: 
$4,000,000. Except 
ere this addition 


low a 


food 


a 





(Extended to hing County 


Des Moines, lowa 


Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


i. 


Ramsey County, Minn 


Burleigh and Morton Coun 


Minnehahh County 
ing Sioux Falls, S. D 


Wichita County, including 
Wichita Falls, Tex 





Where the Plan Operates 
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June 
July 
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Aug. lf 
(Orang 
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(Low 
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Oct 16 


Nov 
Dex 


Dec. 15 
Noy. 21 


Approx 


Jan. 15 


Dex 1 


Late 
Dex 
Late 
Dew 
Early 
Jan 
Approx 


Dec. 15 


Approx 


Dec. 15 


About 


6 weeks 


About 


30 days 


Jan. 2 


Approx 
Jan. 20 


About 
Jan. 15 
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When ditches need digging 
no sissies need apply. It's a 
job for he-men, with sea- 
soned heart and muscle 
and with callouses in the 
right places. The same goes 
for hauling! 








A passenger car engine is called on to 
deliver from a fourth to a half of its full 
power most of the time. The average 
heavy-duty TRUCK engine delivers from 
three-fourths to all of its power just 
about all of its working time. 

In terms of delivered energy the output 
ofa TRUCK engine is perhaps four times 
as great per mile of travel. If the average 
car is disposed of at 50,000 miles, hun- 
dreds of hard-working trucks should be 
entitled to retirement in a few months’ 
time. Nothing could be further from the 
minds of either the builder or the owner 
of the good truck. 

Thousands of International Trucks 


have traveled upwards of two or three 
hundred thousand miles, every mile a 
truck mile. 

The automobile tests many a fine qual- 
ity in an engine, but the TRUCK puts up 
with a great deal more! For more than a 
generation the builders of International 
Trucks have built ALL-TRUCK trucks 
and TRUCKS ONLY. This will give you 
some idea as to why men buy more 
heavy-duty Internationals than any other 
three makes combined. 

Remember that International sizes 
range from ¥4-ton to powerful 6-wheel- 
ers. See any International dealer or Com- 


pany-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Commodities 


Butter 
Eggs 

Lard 

Flour 
Corn Meal 
Rice 


Dried Prunes 
Peaches 
Pears 

Raisins 
Apples 


Total Fruita 


Dry Beans 
Cabbage 
Peas 
Tomatoes 
Onions 
Snap Beans 


Total Vege- 
tables 19 2 13 


Total Fruits & 
Vegetables 30 42.5 27 


* Date program placed in operation 


Source: 





+t In computing national averages, the percentage distributions of the number of persons receiv 
city designated during July, 1939 have been used as weights 


July 16-September 30 


National | 
Average? 


Birmingham 
Pottowatomie 
County Aug. 16 


Des Moines 
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Economic Analysis Section, Food Stamp Division, FSCC, USDA. 


ying public assistance 


How Reliefers Spend Their Blue Stamps in Six Areas 


October 2-28 


Birmingham 
Pottowatomie 
County Aug. 16° 
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Des Moines 
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chases has flowed through the stores, this 
is not a significant total but from now 
on it will climb rapidly. In its usual form 
the food stamp plan provides that per- 
sons buying at least $1 of orange stamps 
a week for each member of the family 
receive free blue stamps for half again as 
much which are good at any grocery 
store for food designated from time to 
time as surplus. 

One dollar per week per person repre- 
sents the average expenditure for food by 
relief families. That’s about 15¢ a day; 5¢ 
a meal. The stamp plan raises this ex 
penditure to 74¢ a meal. That, when 
multiplied by millions, will vastly in- 
crease the gross of retail food outlets 


Because large farm surpluses and large 


unemployment are usually coincident, the 


stamp plan’s machinery is set up on an 
“accordion” basis to permit its expansion 
ad contraction. 

Several variations of the stamp plan 
are being tried out but at present at least 
are not likely to reach large dimensions. 
The most important is the inclusion in 
Shawnee, Okla., of low-income families 
not on relief rolls (BW—Oect28'39,p15). 
About 400 such families have taken ad- 
vantage of the stamp plan but FSCC of- 
ficials don’t know what percentage of 
participation by low-income families this 
number represents. 

Another — variation 
greatly to social workers is the distribu- 


which appeals 


tion in Birmingham of the free blue 
stamps without requiring the purchase of 
orange stamps. Before deciding whether 
to apply this method in other cities, the 
FSCC find whether blue 
stamps move as large a volume of sur- 
plus foods as the distribution of blue 


the pur- 


wants to out 


stamps in combination with 
chased orange stamps. 

In Dayton, Des Moines and Minne- 
apolis the families grocery 
orders receive blue stamps to the value of 


50¢ a person per week without having to 


receiving 


purchase orange stamps. 

In cashing the stamps, the stores have 
the option of going direct to the FSCC’s 
local auditor or to the banks or applying 
them against their account with whole- 
salers. In Rochester, the banks recently 
announced their intention of levying a 
redemption charge of 5¢ per $5 of stamps 
but were persuaded to wait, and the idea 
will probably be dropped. 


Meets with Trade Group Approval 

Trade groups have received the stamp 
plan with enthusiasm. Wholesalers, the 
corporate food chains, the voluntary and 
co-op chains and unorganized independ- 
ents participating. The National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Association 
comments happily on the increased vol- 


are 


ume released through regular trade out- 
lets at minimum costs. 
Some opposition formed in the North- 


eastern States Potato & Vegetable ( 
cil when it heard that inclusion of H 
ford, Conn., in the plan is under « 
eration. The vegetable growers in 
locality felt that the stamp plan 
not be as effective in moving thei: 
plus produce as direct purchases mad 
FSCC in the farmers’ markets. This « 
position evaporated when trouble-s 
ers assured the farmers that, to the ext: 
the stamp plan doesn’t solve the pro! 
of moving perishables, FSCC will 
tinue to make direct purchase for sch: 
and institutions. 

Flexibility also will be given to 
stamp plan by the designation of regi: 
and local surplus products to the 
stamp list in particular areas. FSC‘ 
ficials aren’t sure yet how effective | 
food stamp plan will prove in mov 


highly perishable crops such as tomatoes 


peas and squash but believe it can 
geared to meet such situations. 
Chiseling is practically 
One grocer in Birmingham, Ala., is 
ing prosecuted for taking blue stamps | 
commodities not on the surplus list. T) 
or three other cases have been referré 


by FSCC to the Department of Justic: 


Providence this month became t 
first proving ground for the plan in Ne 
England. Boston is applying to Was! 
ington for inclusion. 
Worcester, in Massachusetts, and Ma 


chester, N. H., are actively interested 


non-existent! 


Springfield an 
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Tar CrippLte Creexk-Victor mining dis- 
irict in Colorado is eagerly watching the 
rogress of a hole a mountainside 

ch is expected to Urimg back its flush 
roduction of gold. It is not being dug 
for gold but for water. In other words, 


off 


into 


underground 
shafts 
ereby hampering or drowning out oper- 
ms. And, though it will benefit many 
nes, it is being built as the wholly 


e tunnel will drain 


treams which pour mine 






rivate enterprise of one operator. 
At the height of its glory (1900) 
Cripple Creek had a population of 10,147 
| the field a gold output of $18,199,- 
00. This was under the old valuation of 







20.67 per ounce. The Roosevelt dollar 





ked the price of gold to $35 an ounce 





ereby stimulating mining and increas- 
g Cripple Creek’s population from the 
figure of 1,427. Yet in 1988 the 
strict produced only $5,082,000 at the 










gher valuation. 






Ihe decline was not due to exhaustion 





f the yellow veins; mines were being 
strangled by inflow of 
umping threatened to become prohibi- 





an water and 






tively expensive. As activity waned and 
Cripple Creek buildings were demolished 
to save taxes, talk of a deep-drainage 







tunnel became more insistent. 

On Labor Day the exuberant citizens 
gathered on the windy flank of the moun- 
tain to celebrate with oratory and barbe- 






Cripple Creek Digs for Comeback 


Gold-strike cry to echo again if mining company 
succeeds with $2,000,000 tunnel system to drain off 
underground streams which drowned operations. 


cue the beginnings of the bore itself. Fed- 


eral money had been suggested for the 
project. However, the entire expense, 
$1,000,000 for the main tunnel and an- 


other $1,000,000 for connecting laterals, 
will be borne by the Golden ( ve ke ( orp., 
a mining of Colorado Springs 


Benefits Itself 
While this is the 


in the field, its tunnel will drain all mines 
of the district. Golden Cycle will make no 


company 


flong with Others 


principal operator 


charge to other companies for its project. 
\ prosper- 


prosperous 


This isn’t altogether charity 
ous Cripple Creek means a 
Golden Cycle, since the company con- 
trols the only railroad, operates the large 
Colorado Springs custom mill where other 
mine companies sell their ore, produces 
coal, handles mine supplies and so on 
The project is called the Carlton Tun- 
nel, in honor of the brothers who headed 
Golden Cycle and who started the drive 
to drain the field. Both Leslie G. and 
A. E. Carlton are dead, but successors 
are carrying out their plans. The tunnel 
is “the biggest privately tinanced project 
of its kind in the U. 8S.” It will be nine 
feet high, eight feet wide, and 32,000 feet 
SIX miles. The famous 


long, or over 


Sutro Tunnel, dug to unwater the Com- 
stock Lode in Nevada, is 20,000 feet long; 
the Argo Tunnel, at Idaho Springs, Colo., 
is about 26,000 feet.) 

































Superintending construction of Crip 


ple Creek's new S2000000 tu nel 
John Austin fright). who recently 
su pe rintended work on California's 


; 


Coachella aque duct, part of 


tj 


‘ Lo 


Anae le 8 Colorado Ri a? proje ct 


nyginecrs state 


Nobody 
ment that the Carlton 7 


30 square miles. From nearly 50 vears of 


doubts th ‘ 


I nel will dranu 


a complete poe 
1 hye 


basin W alle dl 


mining, geologists have 
ture of the underground formations 
field is an irregular volcani 


in by impervious granite. The crater is 


full of Breccia. a“ porous row k whicl 
since the region cooled off, has soaked up 
water from the surface like a sponge 


Gold deposits lie in this crater 
that 


ping the water-soaked center with a tun 


It already has been shown tap 


nel will drain off the accumulated water 


The Roosevelt drainage tunnel, financed 











Colorado’s Cripple Creek gold mining district—e new bore may restore 


















it to its former glory 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER. 1939 
assets LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilitses 
WAR PSYCHOLOGY 


Temptation to war profits 
Overemphams on war boom 


Quick Assets 
OPPoRTUNTT TES 


Marters tomesne 
Markets foregn 


$ Greatest im the wortd 
Highly intercanmg 
PRicts 
Ample supply Pasture to hold prices down 
on Profiteering 


Renewed confidence 


High 
locerest rates lew § 
Inventanes 
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Panbure to study markets 
Leck of management controls 


Fined Assets 
CePceicece 
Cont of war Prenty 
Neture of war profits Questionabie 
Overe epanmon dangers of Ceunon Other Liabilities 
Colleper of boom October. 1970 


Learned in depreamon Economy Obdyection to edequat 
Developed in depreanco Efhoency votum Dneregard of annua! income needs 


Market research 
Better proxtuct 


CAPITOL ACCOUNT 


Learned wm recovery 
Teught by competion 
Loans and credit policy 


Plant C tee 
Neture! Resources 





TOTAL ASSETS 


Sufoent Interference eth bumness 


Unhmited she Election 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


| 
| 
5 Same bh | 


$ Net Decrease | 





The Trundle Engineering Co., consulting engineers, this 
year sent clients this business-like Christmas card—a 


balance sheet, showing the current assets (high bank 


by subscription of principal Cripple 
Creek mines, was begun in 1907, re- 
quired 11 years to bore 24,255 feet under 
the field. It completely drained the 
Cripple Creek crater for 2,100 feet below 
the deepest mine shaft at that time and 
prolonged intensive mining for over 10 
years. The Carlton Tunnel will be 1,100 
feet below the Roosevelt. It should add 
20 to 25 years to the life of the field 

The Roosevelt Tunnel proved that the 
gold is as plentiful at deep levels as 
nearer the surface. This proof is the 
foundation of confidence in the Carlton 
project. It was begun on July 18, last. 
Unexpected speed already has driven the 
bore over a mile, has caused a revision of 
the completion date, which now stands as 
late 1941 or early 1942, 


The Fabulous Stratton 


Persistence of gold at great depths 
lends interest to the theory of the late 
Winfield Scott Stratton who contended 
that the veins converged in a great yel- 
low mass at the throat of the extinct 
volcano. Stratton was the most fantastic 
of the many millionaires produced by the 
Cripple Creek discovery. In 1891 Bob 
Womack, a cowboy, was looking for lost 
steers in the region. He forgot the strays 
when a loosened rock showed gold. Iron- 
ically, the location bore the name of 
Poverty Gulch. The cry of, “Rich gold 
strike at Cripple Creek!” electrified the 


visioned. It became the site of the Inde- 
pendence Mine which Stratton sold to 
English interests for $10,000,000. 

Thereafter Stratton entered the halls 
of the mining immortals, betraying the 
tradition only in the fact that he died 
rich. When Womack, down and out, 
called on him for a hand-out Stratton 
gave him $5,000. When Tabor, with not 
a silver dollar left, asked for help, Strat- 
ton wrote out a check for $15,000 

Stratton gave thousands to Bryan’s 
free silver campaigns, supported the un 
popular drive for income taxes, refused 
money to Colorado College because “‘it 
turned out lawyers.” His millions were 
left to a home for orphans and old folks 
which is now a show place of Colorado 
Springs. 

The Carltons dramatics to 
build the Golden Cycle Corp. into as 
solid a concern as the hazards of mining 
would permit. They started a hauling 
company which enabled them to enter 
banking during the panic of '93. Thence 
they bought into mining. 


scorned 


Another Angle: Irrigation 

How many millions of gold the Carlton 
Tunnel will add to the $450,000,000 al- 
ready taken from Cripple Creek is any- 
body’s guess. But there is another angle 
to the project. 

Water, which the rain and snow of 
ages have stored in the gold-veined 
crater, will be a valuable addition to 


deposits, low interest rates, sufficient plant capa 
and liabilities (profiteering, failure to study mark: 
United States business. 


Trainload Rate Set 
ICC action on blackstrap 


is important precedent affecting 
oil and other bulk commodities. 


WasHincton (Business Week Bur: 
Permission has been given by the | 
state Commerce Commission to t! 
nois Central, Missouri Pacific, and « 
roads to make a rate of 15¢ per | 
on 1800-ton 
molasses from New Orleans to the 
of the Commercial Solvents Cor 
Peoria, Ill. The 1800-ton minin 
equivalent to 384 tank carloads 
This is the first trainload rate 
made since the ICC has had auth 
to regulate rates. The precedent 


shipments of | blac! 


aroused much excitement and is of 
importance because shippers of oil, 
ticularly the big independents, and ot 
bulk commodities will seek immediat 
to take advantage of it. 

In the past, the commission has ste 
fastly 
ground that such preference would t: 
to concentrate business in the hands of 


opposed trainload rates on 


large concerns contrary to the pul 
interest. The ICC has given the shipp 
of carlots a preference over the ship; 
of less-than-carload quantities but, he: 
tofore, has invariably held that it is | 
just discrimination, and hence unlawf 
to give the shipper of trainload or m 
tiple carload quantities any preferen 


nation. ; 
Stratton was a carpenter-contractor. — irrigation. The Golden Cycle Corp. makes in rates over the shipper of single ca Ge 
At Leadville he had built a huge vault a claim to this water but authorities loads. 
in the new bank of the fabulous mine doubt whether the law will allow all of Now, however, the commission recog tiol 
magnate, Silver Dollar Tabor. Between it to be sold by the company. Flow _ nizes the fact that the shipper who ca 00€ 
jobs Stratton (like nearly everybody else through the new tunnel will drain into fill a boat or a barge, or pump his produ apy 
in Colorado) prospected for gold. Fol- the Arkansas River Valley which is into a pipe line, already has gained 
lowing Womack’s discovery, Stratton intensively irrigated. decided advantage over the shipper o wh 
hurried to Cripple Creek. One night he No one can say how much the under- — small quantities. Hence, the ICC ha sou 
dreamed of a mine at a spot he recog- ground reservoir will produce. Only com- finally concluded that the railroad re 
nized on the south side of Battle Moun- parison is the flow from the Roosevelt should have the benefit of competing Pir 
Tunnel. This was, at its maximum, 12,000 with the barge lines and pipe lines o1 Ne 


tain. Waking, he kicked over his coffee 
pot in his haste to reach the spot he had 


gallons per minute. 


more nearly equal terms. The Mississip} 





is 
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can move molasses at a 





Valley roads 
lower cost per 100 Ib. in trainloads 





n carloads. 
Under their present carload 
on blackstrap the 
1t carloads to Peoria as compared to 
water 





of 


hauled 


rate 





re ads 





movement of 622 carloads by 
e first seven months of this year. 
\ccording to the Solvents Corp., the 
of its own barge operations is 12¢ 
r 100 Ibs. and the towing rate quoted 
to the cor- 








y the Federal Barge Line 
wration is 14.5¢ per 100 Ib. 








U. S. Airport Program 











































iecreane ; New England meeting marks 

@ opening of CAA drive for action 
—— @ at next session of Congress. 
om Tut ONLY souRcE of federal funds yet de 
rine 2 sed for building commercial airports is 

the WPA. The aviation industry wonders 

5 » would carry this load if WPA were 

‘ ) fold. States have been reluctant to act, 
et - — 

: nd many cities are fed up with carrying 
ckstrap : e burden for the outlying areas that 
ffecting their airports serve. Somewhere between 
odities. e extremes of no-federal and all-federal 

support of airport construction and main- 
ure tenance lies a happy medium of joint 
he | sponsorship by city, state, and nation 
the | The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 re- 
nd « tired that the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
lt) lm ity survey the situation and make recom 
ue 7 endations to Congress on federal par- 
he q cipation in airport development. The 
c Mm report, which appeared in March, 1938, 
n t et up three possible plans for federal 
ction when relief funds wane: 
e : (1) Use of $128,000,000 to “bring to a 
uth Me properly high standard of quality” the 
pnt ports now designated as air mail stops 
ol \{t the time of the report only 179 of 236 
pil, Sm designated mail stops were being served 
id o OH because of the inadequacy of the others 
edia (2) Use of $230,000,000 to “extend 
adequate development” to some 840 ports 
s ste for future transport development and 
on limited provision for private flying and 
ld te training. 
ands (3) Use of $435,000,000 for a com- 
pub pletely adequate development program 
shipp for 3,500 airports compared to 2,174 ex- 
ship; isting ports (exclusive of government and 
t, her miscellaneous fields) . This would place an 
is ul airport “within 30 minutes” drive of 
lawf every reasonably compact population 
r mu group of 5,000 or more. 
feren: 
a Gets on the Job Quickly 
The CAA further showed, in connec- 
recog tion with the third plan, that $125,000,- 
ho car 000 could be used immediately. Two bills 
roduc \ppropriating that amount will be offered 
ined in the next session of Congress. Mean- 
per 0 while CAA’s airport section has been 
C ha sounding out opinion in various states for 
lroad presentation at the forthcoming hearings 
peting First area to crystallize its ideas was 
es Ol New England. Leadership for that subdi- 





ision of the CAA was quickly assumed 


issipp 









by the three-months-old Connecticut 
Aeronautical Development 
of Republican Governor Baldwin, headed 
by Harvey Ladue Williams, consulting 
industrial engineer. 

On less than two weeks’ notice the new 
commission set up a meeting for Dec. 14 
which attracted 150 state aviation offi 
cials from New England and New Jersey, 
airline executives, and others. CAA Mem- 
ber Edward Warner, Colonel Spatz of the 
National Resources Committee, and Gov 
Baldwin told the and a 
Colonial Network radio audience of the 
contribution aviation could make toward 


Commission 


conference 


solving unemployment with an expected 
800°, 
the 


increase in working personnel in 


next few years 


oe 
lubricating prove: 


of extremely ee 


colloidal yraphite retains its 






RCA to Export Apex Line 


A MARKETING was announced 


last week between a world-wide 


AGREEMENT 
distribut 


ing organization and a manufacturer of 
electric irons, vacuum cleaners, and wash 
ing machines. After the first of the year 


RCA Manufacturing Co.. which has eight 
foreign subsidiaries and distributors in 
other foreign markets handle the 
export business of Apex Electrical Man 


Cleveland 


W“ ill 


ufacturing Co., 


Apex’s Canadian market was left out 
of the deal, but KCA Victor will be the 
exclusive Apex distributor for the rest of 
the world. Heretofore, the bulk of Apex 
export business has been with Europe 
and South Africa 





inert, non-gumming, odorless and non- 
oxidizing — it is economical and offers 
it an ideal solution to high temperature 
lubrication problems in fam making 


which and ceramic machines, for conveyors 
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What Is False Advertising? 


FTC case against Good Housekeeping, hinging 
on that issue, reaches half-way mark after five weeks of 


testimony backed by thousand exhibits. 


Good 


a case that is, 


FeperaL Trape COMMISSION vs. 
House keeping magazine 
perhaps, of as wide interest and as broad 
significance to the advertising trade as 
any that has ever been called—has got 
to the midway point. 

FTC has presented its evidence to back 
its complaint charging Good Housekeep- 
ing with “misleading and deceptive acts 
and practices in the issuance of Guar- 
antys, Seals of Approval, and the pub- 
lication in advertising pages of grossly 
exaggerated and false claims for products 
advertised therein.” Now it’s up to Good 
Housekeeping to prove it isn’t so. 

When FTC Counsel James L. Fort 
(formerly of NLRB’s legal staff) closed 
direct testimony on Friday, Dec. 15, the 
actual hearings had covered five weeks— 
three in New York, one in Chicago, and 
the last in Washington. Fort introduced 


an even thousand exhibits for the com-, 


mission. The official transcript totals 
2,275 pages. Of these, 380 were taken dur- 
ing the regular hours on the last Monday, 
which is said to be an unofficial record for 
a daily take at a routine hearing. 

Good Housekeeping now has a breath- 
ing spell of maybe six weeks in which to 


prepare its counter evidence. GH Attor- 
ney I. W. Digges (Carter Glass’ son-in- 
law and formerly a member of the com- 
mission’s staff) plans to begin presenta- 
tion of his testimony in hearings expected 
to be scheduled for New York late in 
January or early in February. Chances 
are hearings again will jump from city to 
city, to meet witnesses’ convenience. 

When the examiner hearings have been 
completed, the commission will sit on the 
case. The commission will either dismiss 
the complaint or issue a formal cease and 
desist order against Good Housekeeping. 
Advertising men’s betting against a dis- 
missal was strengthened by their obser- 
vation that the testimony produced at the 
examiner hearings, and particularly that 
of Digges in defense cross-examination, 
has been primarily for court-appeal pur- 
poses. Significant along this line is the 
fact that Digges has had a private re- 
porter at all sessions to take down a com- 
plete transcript of all off-the-record as 
well as on-the-record material. Cost of 
the private reporter for one particular 
day was more than $400. 

This may indicate that Digges doesn’t 
even trust the official reporter for the 
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commission. More probably, 

that he wants a transcript of a 
remarks that normally occur at 
for the supporting 
appeal on the basis of unfair a 


purpose of 


examiner hearings. 

The trial 
Diggs (no “e”). 
stage of the hearings, Counsel ID 


examiner's nam 


Throughout 


Examiner Diggs clashed ince. 
the defense built its play for « 
peal. With monotonous regular 
objected to questions, the cal] 
prise” witnesses, and the fact | 
given no time for preparatio. 
examination. With 
larity, Examiner Diggs overruk 


almost e¢ 


jections. To each adverse rulir g, ¢ 

Digges threw in an exception 

No Assault on Ads in Gener«! 
In presenting the FTC’s case, A 

Fort made an effort to follow 


He Wits 


tacking advertising in general: 


nounced principles: (1) 


not trying specific products or a 
ments, but rather the Good H. 
ing guarantee and seal certificat 
tems; (3) he was not attacking 
tification systems in general, bu 
the alleged inability of Good H: 
ing to cover its broad guarantees 
To show that no product kn 
science would merit the represe: 
made in guaranteed advertisement 
products bearing GH seals, Fort : 
New \ ort 
prominent dermatologists, picked { 
by the New York Academy of M: 


testified primarily on cosmetic cla 


scientific experts. In 


Chicago, dentists selected by the A 
can Dental Association testified o1 

frice claims; in Washington, U.S. | 
Health testified on 
remedies and miscellaneous product 


doctors prop 


Fort’s general line was to ask w! 





The Milwaukee's 





* Lin 
> p 


There isn’t one old-fh 
newly modernized Milwaukee Road passenger station at 
Minneapolis. In the main lobby (left) travelers now 
The ladies’ lounge 


sink into cushioned armchairs. 


y 
toned wooden bench left in the 


Minneapolis Terminal Gets a Beauty Treatment 





al 


€ 





(right) sports a fireplace; the men’s resembles a dire 
ors’ room. There are writing desks and no-stoop bi 
gage racks. The building is air-conditioned, equip} 


with modern lighting. 
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ny product known to science would do 
baa or that in all cases. On getting the 
in gative answer, he would place into the 
- rd exhibits of GH guaranteed ads 
. ig representations similar to his 
ins ginal question. Thus he avoided, in 
at cases, actually questioning the 

D entist on particular products. 

om In Exhibits for the Record 
7 These were the products mentioned in 
J exhibits going into the record: Whirl- 
Ph ry Washers, Casco adhesive cement, 
(andy Corp. of America products, Jer- 
: gens Lotion, Woodbury Soap and Face 
, Cream, Elizabeth Arden products, Ponds 
“ ( a (old Cream, Kurlash, Cuticura, Dew De- 
” { lerant, Ambrosia, Yeast Foam Tablets, 
Se Richard Hudnut products, Fitch Sham- 
ener, 0, Primrose House products, Polish 
2 A Hams, Certified Ruz Cleaning Institute, 
. a Personal Finance Co., Dry Cleaning In- 
as stitute, Sun Maid Raisins, Gold Medal 
Flour, Land O'Lakes Butter, Libby, Mc- 
a Neil and Libby Tomato Juice, Clapps 
TE Baby Foods, Tyrees Antiseptic Powder, 
oa Fleischmans Yeast, Davgett and Ramsdell 
- osmetic items, Dorothy Gray products, 
lee Bathasweet, Resinol, Frances Denny cos- 
s metic items, Nac Perspiration Cream, 
om Dioxygen Cream, Milk of Maenesia Face 
kn (ream, Vita-Ray, a correspondence course 
"= n show-card writing, Guardsman Finish 
sl furniture, Todent, Ipana, Fasteeth, Dr. 
as Lyons, Forhans, Calox, Eye-Gene, Lavop- 

2 tic, and Murine. 
ry In most cases, the guaranteed adver- 
M. tising claims cited as being misleading 
ai im have already been the subject of FTC or- 
ne A Sm ders to the individual manufacturers. 
| o1 ae Thus Fort explained to these manufac- 
Ss] turers that, while they are now prevented 
ropr from using the claims, product competi- 
sli tors can, unless GH is subjected to an 
be order, make the same claims in guaran- 
teed ads until the FTC gets around to 
—-— each one of them. 


“Unfair” Charge Examined 





In an effort to prove that Good House- 
keeping’s seals of approval and its guar- 
anty of ads constitute unfair competition, 
Fort called witnesses from other maga- 
zines. Walter D. Fuller, president of Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., and Editor Otis Wiese, 
of McCall's testified that they never used 
any system of advertising guarantees or 
seal certification, although they did per- 
mit publication of ads containing GI/ 
seals. Digges, in cross-examination, was 
never permitted to ask the witnesses di- 
rectly whether they regarded the GH 
seals as unfair competition. 

On this same point, Margaret Dana, of 
Atlantic Monthly, testified that she had 
previously complained to the commission 
about the Good Housekeeping systems. 
To observers, this looked like an effort to 





dire get on the record the fact that at least one 
yp be of the complaints leading to the FTC's 
utp} action did not come from a professional 


consumer agency. 
Also in an apparent effort to disassoci- 


ate the case from professional consumer injected into the hear I SEVE 
organizations, Fort drew his consumer times announced that any product me 
testimony from 12 so-called average tioned would be given the ght to put 
housewives selected for him by a Chicago facts into the record to defend itself if 
college professor. Few thought that the would get in touch with him. Only about 
“average housewives” made strong wit- half a dozen manufacturers took advar 
nesses for the commission. They didn’t tage of the offer. Others, apparently 
think, they said, that the GH seal meant were satisfied with the explanation that 
that the particular item they bought had products were not being acted against 
been tested—simply that one like it had Much of Good Housel activit 
been approved. In testifying as to the thus far seems to have been conducted 
amount of faith they placed in GH seals — outside the hearing room, rather than in 
and guarantees, the consumers inferen- side, through Publisher Berlin’s campa 
tially plugged the value of advertising in against “Communistic consumer organ 
general. zations.” Berlin has claimed right alon 


rhe col 


Industry witnesses were called in to that Communists were 


lls 
testify that seals were granted to prod- sumer movement to attack advertising in 


ucts not superior to competitive products; general and Good Housekeeping in pat 


that to their knowledge the magazine had ticular. Two days before publication of 

not inspected plants which have the right — the Dies Committee's report on Commu 

to use the seals; and that they thought nism in the consumer movement (BV 

the use of the seals had been taken away Dec16°39,p17), Berlin mailed to adver 

unfairly or without basis. tisers full copie s of the re port wilh an : 
Throughout, Digges made a big play to — told you so” statement 

protect the products and advertisements When Good MHousekee; gets 
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DIFFICULTIES are often encountered in 
designing a river-loading coal transfer 
terminal where barges of widely-vary- 
ing widths are handled. The solution 
often involves two or more fixed points 
of delivery, which could require a com- 
plicated and costly arrangement. 





KOPPERS-RHEOLAVEUR Company recently 
designed and built a terminal at Liver- 
pool, Ill., capable of loading barges 
from 20 to 35 feet in width and operat- 
ing at any stage of the river. 





THE PROBLEM WAS SOLVED by means 
of a power-operated revolving chute 
mounted on the outer end of a hinged 
section of belt conveyor. This terminal 
now handles coal at the rate of 400 
tons per hour. All loading operations 
and barge movements are electrically 
controlled from one point, which leads 
to speed, capacity and economy. 


Koppers has found many solutions 
for many industrial problems. Perhaps 
Koppers can help you if your problem 
involves: Coal and Coke, Coal Prep- 
aration Systems, Coke and Gas Plants, 
Purification and Recovery Equipment, 
Boiler and Industrial Electric Power 
Stations, Industrial Chemicals, Creo- 
sote, Municipal Incinerators, Castings, 
Special Machinery, Piston Rings, 
Bronze Castings, Self-aligning Coup- 
lings, Materials-handling Systems, 
Pressure-treated Timber Products, 
Road Tars, Roofing, Waterproofing, 
Bituminous-base Paints, Ships, Barges. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











chance to call its own witnesses to the 
hearings, Counsel Digges is expected to 
center on GH officials to demonstrate the 
extent of investigation and scientific work 
behind seal certification and ad guaran- 
tees. He hasn’t announced yet whether 
he will call any of the advertisers whose 
claims were attacked by the FTC. 
Whether he does or not, the trade looks 
on the hearings as window-dressing for 
an eventual court appeal. 


Parts Men Hail Boom 


16,000 busy jobbers, cash- 
ing in now on °37 auto sales, jam 
Chicago for year’s biggest show. 


WueN you TAKE your automobile to a 
repair man’s shop instead of to a new- 
car dealer’s, some one of the 7,000 recog- 
nized parts jobbers who supply the needs 
of America’s local garages expands his 
market. Their business is strictly a busi- 
ness in mechanical parts; for gadgets such 
as two-tone horns and polychrome cigar 
lighters, garage- and car-owners must 
patronize the department stores, hard- 
ware stores, and auto supply outlets 
(BW—Aug5’39,p22) that have taken 
over the gadget business—much to the 
satisfaction of the parts jobbers. 

Last week, the parts jobbers and their 
men rolled up a registration of 16,000 as 
they flocked to Chicago’s Navy Pier for 
their annual look at manufacturers’ offer- 
ings. Always the year’s largest booth 
show, this Automotive Service Industries 
Show was more than a mile long and 
four booths wide. It was a jobbers’ show 
and the general public was excluded. 
Only on Saturday were even garage own- 
ers tolerated. 


Rivalry in the Parts Field 


Principal parts makers sell their prod- 
ucts for replacements to jobbers, sell 
identical parts for original equipment 
and replacements to car manufacturers. 
Car makers urge, “Use only genuine 
parts.” 

Jobbers snort, “In a yellow box it’s 
genuine, in a red box it’s a phony, huh?” 
Parts makers say little, are suspected 
of preferring sales through jobbers not 
only because they can usually get better 
prices than Detroit will pay but because 
products sold through the jobber carry 
the advertised brand name. 

From Washington this week came hope 
for jobbers that this particular situation 
may not always prevail. On Thursday 
the Federal Trade Commission announced 
a complaint against Champion Spark 
Plug Co., alleging price discrimination in 
violation of the Robinson-Patman act. 

According to the complaint, Champion 
supplies practically the entire original 
equipment needs of Ford, and a substan- 
tial portion of the requirements of Chrys- 
ler, Hudson, Studebaker, Packard, Nash, 
Graham-Paige, and Willys-Overland. The 
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commission charges that Cham; 
plugs for original equipment at 6- 

which is below cost—but char; 
23¢ to 31¢ for plugs for the rep 
market. 

The commission also claims t} 
manufacturers get the best of { 
when buying for the replacement | 
Ford, says the FTC, can buy Ch 
for replacement at 24¢ apiece, ¢ 
at 234¢, whereas jobbers and dist; 
have to pay 31¢. Jobbers hope | 
action against Champion will 
others which will eventually giv: 
buying parity with the auto mak: 

Sales of replacement parts 
upon automobile repair volume, » 
turn lags a couple of years behi: 
car production. The big 1937 crop . 
reached the repair shops this year 
ing good volume. Next year sh 
off a bit, 1941 should be big. Hen 
bers are cheerful and prosperous 

New trends in design that res 
making cars run longer without 
repairs have not hurt their busine: 

Excepting a few staple items s 
spark plugs, a parts line must ordinar 
be exclusive with one jobber in a co 
munity. A manufacturer with mor 
500 jobbers has excellent national! dis 
tribution. The automobile repairt 
more mechanic than merchant, is n 
intent on quality and performance of | 
merchandise than is the average retail 
in other lines, for if something 


installed goes sour his customer expects J 


him to make it good—the installat 
labor is thus lost. He relies on 
recommendations of the jobber he tr 


Two Rules for Sales Volume 


Hence the substantial advertising a 
high-powered merchandising efforts 
the manufacturers are aimed at th« 
pairman and the jobber, in only rar 
stances at the car owner. No car owner 


ever develops a taste for a set of motor 


replacement parts. He buys them only 
when he has to, then seldom dares cross 
the shop man’s brand preference lest 


any subsequent trouble be disclaimed as J 


of his own making. General rule of re- 
placement parts sales executives: For a 
good product get distribution, and sales 
will take care of themselves. General rule 
of alert jobbers: Get good lines of piston 
rings and brake linings, for these items 
are what bring the heavy volume and 
long discounts. 

Annual success of the Automot 
Service Industries show run coopera 
tively by the Motor Equipment Ma: 
facturers association, New York, 
Motor and Equipment Wholesale Asso 
ciation, Chicago, and the Natio: 
Standard Parts Association, Detroit 
one big factor in the merger of tl 
three organizations to be consumma! 
soon. To eliminate duplication of fu 
tions, the three groups will be organized 
into two—one for jobbers and one for 
manufacturers of motors and equipment. 
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More Skeletons from NLRB Closet 


One by one, they are dragged into light of day 
at House inquiry, which gives force to Leiserson’s drive 


for an administrative house cleaning. 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER, employees of the 
Xational Labor Relations Board went be- 
ire a special House committee this week, 
i answer a series of amazingly embarras- 
ng questions. Dr. William Leiserson, 
sewest member of the three-man board 
ich tops the NLRB hierarchy, had be- 
gn by vigorously condemning. slipshod 
methods of the labor law’s administrators 
BW—Dec16'39,p34) , and the testimony 
\ regional directors and others this week 
vas amply confirming this diagnosis. 
How far the House committee will go 
th its present line of inquiry, nobody 
knows. The files of NLRB 
racked wide and “confidential” 
memoranda are rapidly being spread out 
for the nation to look at. Some of the 
oard’s headquarters people have been 


have been 


open 


cused of incompetence and partiality, 
everal regional officials have been labeled 
n the same way, a newspaper has been 
wcused of “covering up” for the board, 
NLRB has been charged with establish- 
i a mine-union tyranny for John L. 
Lewis—all this on the basis of so-called 
confidential memos. 

Inasmuch as the committee has prom- 
sed to let anyone answer who feels that 
he has been wrongfully attacked, the 
hearings may turn into one of the longest 
wrangles in the history of United States 
governmental investigation. 

The committee also plans to hold West 
Coast hearings, and may play other sec- 
tions. It is a certainty that no report from 
the group will be possible before next 
spring, and it is doubtful that any rea- 
soned consensus can be taken by then. 


Direct and Biting 


On the other hand, the investigation 
already has become famous in the press, 
and it is an odds-on bet that the NLRB 
personnel is in for some drastic shaking- 
up, along the lines that are favored by 
Dr. Leiserson. The good doctor (phil- 
osophical, not medical) is a smiling little 
guy, but he’s tough as a Foode Shoppe 
steak and tenacious as a bulldog. His 
memoranda to Chairman J. Warren Mad- 
den are full of biting comment on the 
handling of cases; for example: “inexcus- 
able delay”, “ridiculous _ situation”, 
“sloppy work”, “wasted time and effort”, 
and, with reference to a set of instruc- 





tions to the field force: “This is nonsense.” 


The real significance of the investiga- 
tion, informed observers feel, lies in the 
stimulus which is being put behind Leiser- 
son’s house-cleaning campaign. He has 
been trying to get Madden and the other 
board member, Edwin S. Smith, to go 
along with him in clearing out some of 
the NLRB personnel and in getting more 
efficiency and practical administration. 
Before the committee hearings opened, 
he was gloomy over lack of progress—but 
now the tide is running his way. 

The House group is composed of non- 
experts, men who know little of indus- 
trial relations practices and who have not 
tried, thus far, to put their own ideas 
forward. Mainly, the job has been one of 
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philosophies, 
And a 


exposure—of methods, 
motivations, likes and dislikes. 
more thorough exposing has not 
seen in Washington for years. 


G.M. Hearings Waited 

COMPARATIVE Quiet covered the Detroit 
labor front this week, with Chrysler hum 
ming along after its 54-day strike. The 
United Automobile Workers Union, how 
ever, is opening another campaign—this 
time directed toward Motors, 
where the National Relations 
Board has been asked to hold employee 


General 
Labor 


elections in 64 plants. Little activity is 
expected prior to mid-January, and no 
real negotiating before March 

Detroit expects that G.M. will have an 
easier time than Chrysler had with the 
U.A.W. The “slowdown” 
disapproval in the C.1.0. high command 
and the U.A.W. was ordered to drop it 
(It was dropped, but the first day’s re- 


strike met with 


sumption of work at Chrysler saw a short 


slowdown, which ended with the dis 
charge of the promotors.) Philip Murray, 
C.1.0. power-wielder who settled the 


Chrysler strike, told the U.A.W. before 
he left Detroit that the C.1.0. had 
“pulled the U.A.W. chestnuts out of the 
fire” for the last time. Significantly, the 
next time the U.A.W. executive 
met, it went to Pittsburgh, where Murray 
has his headquarters 


board 
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use and condition 


Sure you buy safety goggles for your men. . 
Mr. Business Man, becouse your responsibility goes a step further. 
lt can cost you money if you don't! 


Stvle CC402 is one of more than 300 
different types of Willson Gogales de 
signed for every concewatle industrial 


COSTS YOU MOney!! 


. but follow through, 


Improperly ground lenses cause “eye pull”. Splitting headoches 
soon result. Then one of two things happens. Either the production 
line starts to slow down or your man pushes his goggles up on his 
head and you run the risk of losing him from eye injury. 


Wt pays to play safe. Use WILLSON Industrial Goggles with the 
WILLSON flat, Super-Tough lenses that are uniformly toughened for 
protection and accurately ground for undistorted vision. 


WILLSON Safety Service can be 
app‘tied to your plant— without 
charge or obligation. Write for < 
complete information. 
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* GOGGLES 

+ RESPIRATORS 
* HELMETS 

* GAS MASKS 
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partners in Houser Associates 
28 ot? York industrial relations firm: } 
COPY HOLDER Adv ising on Relations Benge, author and specialist 0 

LAMP Chicago group headed by training. 
former Sears official will offer Later it became known tha 


, Pao: 
-: sf yall : Py Isher service en retainer basis. Billikopf, former mediator in t 
ing industry in New York, Phi! 


SECRETARY Our or Cuicaco last week came a two- and other eastern cities, and d 
page folder on fine stock to the desks of Labor Standards Association (| 
hundreds of business men: “Announcing phia retailers group) had becoy 
Labor Relations Associates.” Inside, no ated with the group. 
names were given, but six points were This week a good many big 
listed as “fundamental conceptions” gov- men are talking about Labor R. 
erning the new setup: Associates. Among those interes 

(1) Prevention and correction of labor Gen. R. E. Wood, chairman of 
problems is fundamental. Roebuck and director in 10 co; 

8. Robert Schwartz Div. (2) Most labor controversies can be His enthusiasm, and Shefferma: 
0004 &. Grand Ave, Decatur, ttt, peacefully adjusted before strikes. driving force behind the idea bef 
Far ves Lamps (3) Misunderstanding which causes Associates got under way. W: 
cc pmine-we etvie Ale labor trouble can be changed to under- himself is a director in 17 corporat 

LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 standing. Back east, those who have been { 

(4) Arbitrary attitudes must be elimi- yp the new organization includ 
naied from management. Nelson, executive vice-president of S 

(5) Intelligent labor leaders are willing MM. H. Karker, president of Jewel Teas 
to listen and understand. John Hancock, partner in Lehman B 

(6) Neither labor nor industry can af- ers and a director in 17 corporati: 
ford to damage public welfare and both cluding both Sears and Jewel: § 
must work to make their fairness and Weinberg, partner in Goldman, Sa 
sincerity evident. & Co. and director in Sears and 19 ; 

The feeling has been spreading recently corporations. 
that new combinations of skill, experi- Labor Relations Associates are { 
ence, and acceptability to both labor and yt the field for the time being 
management would spring up to offer probably will not announce the 
their services for hire, though the field is of clients, known to include half a dozen 
not wide open. Several management engi- —_ good-sized companies. 
neering firms do thorough industrial-re- 
lations jobs for their clients; several in- 
dividuals with union and labor board More Building Indictments 
backgrounds have entered the work of TuurmMaN ARNOLD’s man-made light 
advising management. Business associa struck on both coasts this week, and | 
tions have built labor relations divisions; — gJectrical contracting and _installat 
outfits like Industrial Relations Coun- ines was the tall tree which was } 
sellors, Inc., and Bureau of Personnel Ad- Right after a grand jury in New \ 
ministration are known for their good brought in eight indictments agains! 
work, firms handling large installations for p 
lic construction there, a San Fran 
grand jury charged that A.F.L.’s Inter 


It saves her time and her 
eyes. It's a handsome addi- 
tion to the office or recep- 
tionist’s desk 
ONE OF 200 MODELS 

Impressive lamps for the priv- 
ate or general office. Leaders 
in style and lighting efficiency 
for 59 years Sold by your 
electrical or office equipment 
dealer. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 
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Active in the New Setup 





. . « Complete Lists 
Covering Industry's 


Major Markets 





pill T MALL DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO 








The Chicago teaser, however, brought 
immediate inquiries to the nicely-furn- 
ished offices of Labor Relations Associ- 
ates: “Who were the experts who would 
do these jobs?” The answer was ready— 
Gen. William I. Westervelt, former tech- 
nical director of Sears, Roebuck, was 
president and would act as managing 
director of the business, which is incorpo- 
rated under Illinois law with initial paid- 
in capital of $5,000. The Associates would 
work on labor negotiation, research and 
information, and labor legislation analysis 
on a retainer basis with per diem fees for 
special jobs. 

Helping Westervelt as consultant will 
be Nathan Shefferman, who is full-time 
assistant to the president of Sears in 
charge of labor relations. Others already 
in the new tieup are Nathaniel S. Clark, 
former regional director for the National 
Labor Relations Board in the Chicago 
district; John P. Currie, former personnel 
chief for Jewel Tea and before that per- 
sonnel chief for Wieboldt Stores; Rich- 
ard L. Hull and Arthur Kolstad, former 


national Brotherhood of Electrical Wor! 
ers, its president, Dan Tracy of Was 

ington, D. C., electrical contractors ass 

ciations of both San Francisco and Oak 
land, the bid depository for the bay area 
and a long list of individuals were g 

of illegal acts in restraint of trade. 

Other indictments had been returned 
previously in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St 
Louis, Washington, New Orleans, a 
New York. Clearly the building industr 
investigation is really getting under wa) 
The electrical end of the business, i! 
dentally, now has been spotlighted 
four different cities. 

The San Francisco electrical contr: 
tors were aroused by the sweeping 
dictments of this week, and point « 
that they operate under California fai: 
trade laws which are the most rigid 
the U.S. (BW—July10°37,p39) and t! 
there isn’t any interstate commerce 
their associated practices. The Depart 
ment of Justice may have brought t 
angle in, however, by naming Tracy 
among the individuals. 
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PRODUCTS ° 


PLANT * 


PROCESSES 





New Plastic Made from Sawdust 


United States researchers open way to industrial | 


uses for waste of wood and pulp plants. 


Several private 


companies experimenting with synthetic products. 


srePCHILD in cellulose chemistry is lignin, 
e material which cements the cellulose 
Sbers together in wood. Lignin is always 
a the way. Pulp mills, for example, must 
ssolve it out to make good paper. Thus 
they lose raw material tonnage, pour out 
aluable chemicals in the effluent liquor, 
et in wrong for polluting streams. 

Consequence of lignin’s expensive use- 
essness has been lots of research in re- 
ent years. In the past few weeks some 
results have emerged, with other an- 
nouncements probable soon. 

Most spectacular are a pair of closely 
related processes developed at United 
states Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
on, Wis. There chemists have produced 
rom waste wood and taken a patent for 
free use of the public on some mold- 
ng plastics of great industrial promise. 
One reason why these plastics are not 
now in large-scale production is that, 
«cording to long-established government 
wlicy, anybody with a legitimate use 
an get a patent license from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Hence private indus- 
iries sometimes hesitate to go overboard 
for a process in which competition may 
come a free-for-all. These processes, al- 
ready licensed, are now being studied by 
private industries. Many of these are 
looking for improvement patents that 
will limit competition at least enough to 
justify building plants. Indications are 
that some of the companies are about 
ready to shoot. 


Costs Are Way Down 


The basic problem of the researchers 
at Madison was to break the mortar-like 
bond between lignin and cellulose, which 
makes wood stiff. Starting out with ordi- 
nary sawdust waste from woodworking 
plants they achieved this. In the process, 
they convert some wood into sugar which 
is washed out and can be fermented into 
alcohols or used in green silage. To the 
remaining mass of material they add 10% 
to 15% of an inexpensive plasticizer, 
grind it all to the fineness of flour, and 
use as a molding powder. 

Properly heated under pressure, this 
takes the shape of the mold and produces 
a black, lustrous, dense substance which 
can eusily be sawed, turned, or otherwise 
machined. The material has adequate ten- 


sile and compressive strengths for most 
uses, is an excellent electrical insulator, 
absorbs little water. 

What really is significant is that its 
cost is around 3¢ to 4¢ per lb., about one- 
fourth the price of the better known 
synthetics. Practically unlimited sawdust 
and hog waste are available for raw 
material. Thus far hardwood waste has 
been used to best advantage; softwood 
waste, which has not been intensively in- 
vestigated as yet, requires some modifica- 
tion of the process. 

Forest Products Laboratory heads are 
overwhelmed by the recent wave of pub- 
licity about their plastic. It brings too 
much mail, taxes the research men’s time. 
Their current desire is to tell the public 
their plastic’s merits and limitations, not 
to guess its future usefulness. 


Promising Uses for Substance 


One limit is its single color, black; but 
its surface can be modified by pressing 
in foil, veneer, or metallic powder, and it 
takes paint well. Because it flows none 
too rapidly and needs to cool about 20°F. 
below the pressing temperature of about 
300°F. in the mold, it takes a little more 
time in the press. Hence it is unlikely to 
grab the market for such small-unit, big- 
volume items as buttons. It seems best 
adapted to positive or semi-positive molds 
for large pieces where the quantity of 
plastic material is a large part of the 
finished product cost. 

Laboratory researchers think it less 
likely to replace existing plastics than 
to open new fields of its own. One prom- 
ising use is composite with metal. The 
lignin plastic bonds to metal surprisingly 
well, stands up to stiff tests such as turn- 
ing without chipping on the outside cir- 
cumference of a cylinder laminated of 
alternate layers of plastic and metal. 

Several substantial companies are 
working with the material in hopes of hit- 
ting the jackpot. Northwood Chemical 
Co., Phelps, Wis., is making the plastic 
using a slightly modified process on pilot- 
plant scale, sells sample orders to re- 
sponsible industries interested in experi- 
menting with lignin plastic. Burgess Cel- 
lulose Co. of Freeport, IIl., is also work- 
ing toward producing the powder for sale. 

A large firm of engineers in Detroit is 
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o\ AND THE SOUTH 


Expect More Than Just 


SPEED! 


Expect a lot of speed... smooth speed 
... but also expect protected comfort 
on Coast Line trains! 


Coast Line gives you your choice of 7 Fine 
Trains Daily. Each thoroughly modern; 
air-conditioned and air-cooled. Each swiftly 
gliding over the only double track route 
between the East and Florida—with the 
added safety protection of automatic sig- 
nals and train control. 


Choose Pullman or coach accommodations 
exactly suited to your needs...a departure 
and arrival time that saves additional pre- 
cious hours. For here is the greatest variety 
of train service ever offered Florida visitors 
Fares are lowest. Consult your local ticket 
agent and make your resery ations now. 


The DOUBLE TRACK-SEA LEVEL Route 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


DON’T BE 
TIRED! 


Fagged out night after night? Quick 
lifts only pick you up to let you down 
harder. The sure way to fight fatigue 
is to increase your endurance! Do it 
by this new method that works on 
women as well as men. 

First, build up your endurance by 
taking 4 envelopes of Knox Gelatine 
daily for 2 weeks. Then, take 2 en- 
velopes daily for 2 more weeks. After 
that, take whenever you feel a slump 
Results in building endurance have 
been proved in colleges and hundreds 
of controlled test-cases 

Write for Bulletin E. Knox Gelatine, 
Johnstown, N. Y. Dept. 82. 

Knox, the pure plain gelatine in the 
familiar grocery store package, is the 
only gelatine which has actually proved 
this endurance-building property. 
HOW TO TAKE: Empty | envelope (4 
package) Knox Gelatine in glass % 
full tap water or fruit juice, or % 
water, % fruit juice. Let liquid absorb 
gelatine. Stir briskly, drink rapidly or 
it will thicken. 











WHERELL WE STAY IN ST. LOWIS ?| 













Hotel ‘kennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING. 
REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 
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Oversold? Have to produce a new 
part—beyond your scope of manu- 
facture? Need to make a complete 
new product without heavy invest- 
ment in additional equipment? in 
these cases— 


LEADING 
AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS 
USE THIS 


Unigue Service / 


Sending assembly work to Hunter, 
who maintain complete facilities for 
assembly of mechanical and elec- 
trical devices, they ease internal pres- 
sure extend facilities econom- 
ically . . . for, HUNTER can assem- 
ble from a few parts to many hundred 
parts with line production methods 

. at low unit cost . . . and under 
guidance of experienced engineers 
and production executives. 
Investigate this confidential service; 
let's talk over your problem. Just 
write— 


% ¢ 
ty * 


HUNTER PRESSED STEEL CO. 
LANSDALC, PENNSYLVANIA 








The 


MAGIC KEYS... 


The teletype has “streamlined” com- 
munication for this streamlined business 
age. Teletype gives widely scattered plants 
and offices of the same company instan- 
taneous two way communication . . . in 
writing. Or, any other teletype user may 
be “called” and your message written 
right in his office. 

Those who know Mallory’s work in the 
field of electrical contacts will not be 
surprised that Mallory contacts contrib- 
ute greatly to the efficiency and life of 
teletype machines. 

Wherever electrical contacts, or metals of 
higher conductivity, greater strength and 
hardness are required, Mallory may be de- 
pended upon for a better alloy for the job. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Peimalilo 


MALLoRY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


developing the plastic for possible use in 
trunks, fenders, and other big exterior 
automotive parts, reputedly has Ford 
trunks. Forest 
drawer of 


experimenting with its 
Products Laboratory has a 
small parts that various manufacturers 
have experimentally turned out, including 
distributor heads and assorted products 
which the plastic’s electrical properties fit. 
First cousin to this sawdust plastic is 
another lignin plastic on which Forest 
Products Laboratory is working but 
about which it is talking very little. This 
process is unofficially reported to pro- 
duce from pulp mill waste liquor a plas- 
tic with all the good qualities of the 
sawdust product, plus lighter color 
Disadvantage: Its cost will probably 
be somewhat higher, even though the raw 
material should be just as cheap. It is 


estimated that 1,500,000 tons of lignin 


Business Week - Decembe, 


are annually wasted in spent | 
American pulp mills. 
Marathon Chemical Co. of R 
Wis., a unit of the Mead paper 
recently another 
lignin Marathon, b 
precipitation, first recovers for 
from the 
liquor. Adding more lime re: 
lignin in ’ 
Squeezed of its water, this car 
as boiler fuel 


announced 
research, 


valuable chemicals 


two stages, as a 
or carried on 
processing. 
Marathon now makes from it 
ered lignin material more than < 
of the vanillin made in the Unit: 
Also it makes a lignin plastic fr 
it is 
lignin core and surface sheets for 
ing, and 
lignin molding compositions, 


already commercially p 


semi-commercially pr 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Quiet Calculator 

“SPEED WITH SILENCE,” was the goal of 
the designers of the new quiet model 
Underwood Sunstrand Portable Electric 
Adding-Figuring Machine of the Under- 














wood Elliott Fisher Co., 1 Park Ave.., 
New York. Key action is cushioned. Ten 
numeral keys and three motorized keys 
perform all the functions of adding, sub- 
tracting, non-adding, multiplying, divid- 
ing, sub-totaling, totaling, and printing 
credit balances. 

Automotive Safety Bar 
Arracnep to the 
grasped by a passenger, the Campbell 
Rest-Bar not only provides a sense of 


door of a car and 


security at furnishes 
protection during sudden stops. Camp- 
bell Machine Co., Wollaston, Mass.., 


high speeds, but 


makes it to telescope from 18 t 
and to fold neatly when not in us 


Fireproof ““Wood” Panels 
DevevLorep particularly for the 
sistant paneling of state rooms on « 
liners, but applicable to any paneling 
the new “C” Board of Keasbey & M 
son Co., Ambler, Pa., is made of asbest 


and covered’ with 


veneers. Where a wood finish is not de- 


sired, the board be painted 


otherwise decorated. 


can 


Electric Grass Trimmer 


Powerep by a universal motor, the Stan- 
ley Grasshear trims grass around build 








ings, walks, trees, etc., quickly and tir 
lessly. Stanley Electric Tool Divis 


Stanley Works, New Britain, €or 


builds into it a rotary cutter so designed 


that it will not clog with weeds, lea 
and wet grass. 


Graver Vapor-Mizer 

Wuere considerable quantities of g: 
line and other volatile liquids are sto 
in the usual there 


way, ean be la 
losses through “breathing,” 


due to t 

perature changes, and consequent eva 
ration. Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., E 
Chicago, Ind., has developed the Gray 
Vapor-Mizer, an all-steel, gas-tight st 
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we tank within which a flexible fabric 

hag expands and contracts with changes 

ipor pressure, permitting no escape 

ie outside air. The company has also 

te loped Gsraver Expansion Roofs for 
tanks up to 144 ft. diameter. 


Polaroid Desk Lamp 
Repesignep by Walter Dorwin Teague, 
Polaroid Desk Lamp, which came on 








Feb26°38, 


the market first in 1988 (BW 
p36), fits into the decorative and lighting 
scheme of any office or home. Polaroid 
Corp., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
equips it with the same glare-eliminat 
ing material used in Polaroid sun glasses 


Koroseal Paint 

Newest PAINT for protecting surfaces 
against corrosive atmospheres and liquids 
is “Korolac, No. 495,” a semi-glossy black 
finish developed by B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O., from its synthetic poly-viny]l 
chloride, Koroseal. With it comes Korolac 
Primer for “bonding” metal surfaces. 


Floodlighted Sink 


NEWEST ITEM, and one of the most es- 
sential, to be electrically lighted is a 
kitchen sink unlike anything 
mother dreamed of. The floodlighted 
Humphryes 


grand- 


Sinkmaster, developed by 


Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O., 


also has doors 




















and drawers equipped with white plastic 
handles to match modern refrigerators 
and ranges 


Insulated Hacksaw 

NEWEST TOOL to be insulated against elec- 
tricity, acid fumes, oil, water, and ex- 
treme temperatures is the Cohardite 
Hacksaw Frame for 12-in. blades, made 
by Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn., and tested to 20.000 volts 
Other Cohardite insulated tools include 
a wrench and a chipping knife. 


> . 





Notice how clearly fluorescent lighting reveals the different color values of the materials on these 
display racks despite the photographic limitations. 





New “INDOOR DAYLIGHT” 
reveals true colors of materials 


J. B. SIMPSON, INC., 30 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, makes 
effective use of “indoor daylight” 
from G-E Mazpa F (fluorescent) 
daylight lamps. The fluorescent light- 
ing is localized to the display rack 
where it speeds sales by helping 
customers see the true colors of the 
materials. 

The lamps, concealed in the top of 
the rack, provide more than 75 
footcandles of illumination on the 
merchandise. 

Like many other leading stores, 


J. B. Simpson, Inc. uses fluorescent 
lighting for color matching and local 
display purposes and G-E Mazpa 
incandescent lamps for general light- 
ing. In the department shown in the 
photo, general illumination is pro- 
vided by six fixtures, each equipped 
with a 500 watt G-E Mazpa lamp. 


Find out how you can use both in- 
candescent and fluorescent lighting 
most effectively to increase sales. 
Write General Electric Company, 
Dept. 166-BW-L, for the specific 
lighting information you require. 


G-E MAZDA F LAMPS 








cent power factor or better... 


use of the wiring system. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


G-E Mazpa F lamps come in 18, 24, 36, 
and 48” lengths and several wattages in 
daylight and white colors, and in 18, 24, 
and 36” lengths in gold, pink, blue, 
green, and red. They are recommended eter measures temperature. 
for use with equipment providing 85 per It tells whether you have 
thereby 
assuring absence of flicker and maximum 








A G-E Light Meter measures 
light as simply as a thermom- 


enough light for easy seeing, 
costs only $11.50. 
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The Business Record, State by State 


Percent Gain or Loss from First Nine Months 1938 to First Nine Months 1939 





= \ 
States by Regional Groups 2—> a 


Passen er ‘ Gasoline | Household Ordinary Life Farm Electric 

Car Sales Consumption | Refrigerators Insurance hecks Income Power Output 

New England +54 +6 +52 +17 +6 —0.4 +14 
Maine ‘ +40 +14 - 
New Hampshire +48 +3 
Vermont.... +21 + 4 
Massachusetts +45 +18 
Rhode Island. +68 +27 
Connecticut 
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South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland. 
District of Columbia 
Virginia... 
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North Carolina 
South Carolina. 
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Florida. . 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 








FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Stock Traders Seek “Best Bets” 


Creeping rise of last fortnight reveals airline 
shares as outstanding favorites while several consumer 


lines have been making the 


THis STRANGE and unpredictable stock 
market has been creeping upward for 
about two weeks now. A fact which 
apparently is without significance is that 
most of the gains have been accumu- 
lated on Wednesdays. Another fact, 
which probably is of some importance, 
s that stocks have pretty much ignored 
the trend of commodity markets. And 
ff greatest importance of all is the fact 
that this market continues to be full of 
trends within trends. 

Out of 35 different stock 
analyzed this week, only one showed a 


groups 


sharply better than average gain over 
the period from Dec. 5 to 15. This bell- 
wether is to be found in the airline 
stocks which have been fairly heavily 
bought on the prospects of material im- 
provement in earnings with traffic the 
heaviest in the lines’ history by a wide 
margin. 

Not far behind the airlines come the 
aircraft manufacturing and the rayon 
groups, both of which are retarded only 
by lack of sufficient plant capacity at 
the present time. Rayon for months now 
has been favored by the soaring price 





poorest showings. 


of raw silk. Doing pretty nearly as well 
over the last fortnight have been the 
electrical equipment and farm imple- 
ment shares, these latter snapping back 
after a pretty sharp reaction. 

The groups of stocks which have come 
back only moderately since Dec. 5 (which 
was approximately the low point since 
the outbreak of war) been the 
arms and ammunitions, auto- 


have 
chemicals, 
mobiles, meat packers, hides and leath 
ers, papers, rail equipment 
came up after a very sharp setback), 


(which also 


steels, sugars, cotton and woolen textiles, 
and cigarettes. 


Pushing Up Cigarette Shares 

The recent improvement in cigarette 
stocks apparently is on the expectation 
that lower prices at this year’s tobacco 
auctions will result in lower costs a few 
months hence. This rally picked up sev- 
eral of these stocks after they had 
touched the lowest point in several years 
Cigar stocks also might have been ex- 
pected to improve on the announcement 
of the new Cuban trade treaty which 
cuts the duty on Havana leaf brought 








Voney Varkets «33 


and the 





into the United States, but the shares 


gave little response 


About as large as the lst of stocks 


which gave a fair performance since By 
5 is that which did little more than hold 


even. This includes coals, containers and 


closures, machinery, metals (with Climax 


Molybdenum sharply lower because of 


the “moral embargo” on shipment of 
nations which bomb 
civilian populations), foods, Wes 


son Oil the best performer, due in large 


molybdenum to 
with 


measure to advancing quotations on cot 
tonseed oil), gold mining, shipbuilding, 
ship lines, food chains, and tire and 
rubber. 

Among the weaker groups were sev 
eral which rely on consumer spending 

notably amusements, department 
stores and department chains, variety 
chains, oils, and liquors. Two big in 
dustries, the utilities and the railroads, 
not only haven't been keeping up with 
the market but have lost a little ground, 
and the 
have receded slightly 


investment trusts as a 


group 


Market Retains Its Calm 


That the stock market didn’t take on 
much of the excitement marked 
trading in commodities is indicated in 


which 


the cautious tone of share trading when 
raw materials were booming. Not only 
that, but on Tuesday of this week when 
commodities went into a tailspin, stocks 


And on Wednesday 


when commodities still were soft, stocks 


were little changed 


scored moderate gains 

The 
been fairly 
havior of prices even though they didn’t 
get an old-fashioned Christmas market 
of fact, Christmas 
something of a 


speaking, have 
with the be 


bulls, generally 


well satisfied 


(and, as a matter 
markets really 


rarity even in better days than these). 


were 
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Heads Big Utility 








Acme 


Roger J. Whiteford, Washington law- 
yer and former general counsel for 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
has been named president of Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric as the “bad 
boy” utility girds itself to comply 
with the holding company law. He 
succeeds J. 1. Mange who retired be- 
cause of ill health. 





Fees for Brokers 

New York Exchange weighs 
plan designed to bolster member 
firms’ incomes. 


Tur New York Stock Excuance this 
week had before it a sweeping recom- 
mendation of changes drafted in the in- 
of bolstering firms’ in- 
Behind the program are a variety 


terest member 
come 
of motives 

To restore a certain amount of pros- 
perity in the brokerage business 

To relieve to some extent Wall Street’s 
painful unemployment problem. 

To act upon one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Examining Board 
(BW—Sep9'39 p20) held that 
there would be little question about the 
safety of customers’ funds if brokers were 
making enough money to keep their cap 
ital intact. 

The committee headed by Philip W. 
Russell of Fenner & Beane, which has 
been studying the problem of member 
firms’ income has decided that there 
should be a break with tradition. Back in 
what Westbrook Pegler calls “those gor- 
of the 1920's, ex- 


change members competed hammer and 


which 


geous, goofy day 3” 
tongs for customers. Big volume of trad- 
ing meant big commission income. Many 
sery ices could be handled free of charge. 

In these days of thin markets, render- 
ing those services becomes an onerous ex 


pense. Commissions have been raised on 


a graduated scale. Service fees have been 
assessed on inactive accounts. 

But the present plan is different. It isn’t 
limited to the 
obviously are unprofitable. It would im- 


inactive accounts which 


pose a long list of fees, subject to control 
by the Governors so the plan would be 
flexible. These fees definitely would ap- 
ply to large, active customers’ accounts. 
Among the most important recommen- 
dations is one which would fix fees for 
rendering investment advisory services. 
This would apply to what is commonly 
regarded as investment counsel work, and 
members would be free to provide less ex- 
pensive statistical service without charge. 
Other recommended charges include: 
(1) A custodian charge of not less 
than $1 a month on items held for safe- 
keeping. 
(2) 10¢ each for collecting coupons. 
(3) A 
transfers requiring special documents. 
(4) A percentage charge for collecting 
dividends on stocks not in the broker’s 
office. 
(5) A minimum charge of 50¢ for de- 
livering securities outside brokers’ offices. 
(6) A minimum charge of $1 for ren- 
dering transcripts of statements. 


minimum of $38 for securities 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Financial Follies 
To A BALLROOM in New York’s Hotel 
Astor, big shots in government, business 
and finance trooped on Friday night last 
week, there to be greeted by the following 
ditty, to the tune of “We're Off to See 
the Wizard,” from the Wizard of Oz: 

“We're off to see the wizards, 

The wonderful wizards of dough! 

\ financial wizard is sure to be 

A son of a witch, you know! 4 

What followed was the second annual 

lampooning of the audience by the New 
York Financial Writers Association. Wil- 
liam McC. Martin, Jr., president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and Jerome 
Frank, chairman of the SEC, were the 
guests of honor, and upon each was con- 
ferred an honorary degree. Mr. Martin 
became a Doctor of Economy (for his 
efforts in trimming expenses on the Big 
Board), and Chairman Frank a Doctor 
of Letters (for his prolificity in writing 
letters). Leo T. Crowley was awarded a 
degree of Doctor of Meteorology, for his 
“foresight” in quitting the FDIC for the 
board chairmanship of Standard Gas & 
Electric Corp. 


Bank Holiday 

CLosinG up sHop during Saturdays last 
summer apparently was quite to the 
liking of a number of the banks in New 
York State. So much so, in fact, that the 
New York State Bankers Association is 
now polling its members, asking first, 
whether they would approve making Sat- 
urday a legal holiday in July and August, 


Business WH eek Dec embe 


and second, whether they wo 
holiday 
The law, 


makes Saturday closings pern 


making Saturday a 
in the year 


as it 


Recap Plan for Libby 
Last MONTH, a 19-year fight 
when a court order approved | 
Swift & Co. of its holdings (99 
preferred, 75° of the commor 
MeNeill & Libby—in compliance: 
famous meat packers’ consent 
1920 (BW—Nor 25°39 p4 ?). | 
Libby, McNeill & Libby tool 
requisite step in reorganizing 
ization, to facilitate the sale 

It asked stockholders to app: 
special meeting next month) a 
zation plan which would increas: 
mon from 3,350,000 to 4,000.00 
(and from no par to $7 par val 
to authorize a new $15,000,000 b 
($11,000,000 of which is already 
as sold) to retire its $9,000,000 
turing next April and to replenis 
ing capital. If the plan goes 
Swift will receive 12 shares of 1 
mon for each old preferred and s! 
share of new common for old. Al! 
new shares wi then be offered 
public by a banking syndicate he: 
Glore, Forgan & Co., probably 
next May. 


Exchange Anniversary 
Last Saturpay marked the twent 
anniversary of the New York Ce 
Sugar Exchange. Traders had mn 
in restraining their enthusiasm, | 
and prices moved within a narro 
—unaffected by the 
gripping other commodity rings 


“war boon 





Stoll Moves Up 


Clarence G. Stoll climares 36 y 


with Western Electric Co., offs! 
of A.T.&T., with his election to 


presidency of the company. He s 
ceeds Edgar S. Bloom, who joins ¢ 
new British purchasing commiss 
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by FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGN INDUSTRY 
ht y 
id ti + C ° os over to Stalin as a birthday present 
(99 Canada Ss hristmas they failed. But they had other accom 
on ’ It's dampened by realization plishments ready to announce as a part 
_— (hl of war, but industrial activity is °f the celebrations. Despite enormous 
ent pointing to busy 1940. efforts and expenditures of Russia's vast 
. Le . military machine, workers were on hand 
ook 4 Orrawa (Business Week Bureau)- in Moscow to tell Stalin that they had 
ig its ’ Canada’s first war Christmas will be completed two important railroads in the 
neither as gay as in the United States Urals in record time. One goes 322 miles 
ppre ts y as sober as in Britain. More men are 
ar work than a year ago, most manufac- 
ease | ers have bigger backlogs of orders, 
10.001 : nd large new investments in all kinds of 
val nilitary supplies assure a busy 1940, 
0 bye Me it enthusiasm is dampened by the 
pady e realization that Canada is at war and 
188 issue » Canadian soldiers have arrived in Europe 
eee: Canadian war orders for the latest 
oes } reek reported amounted to $5,000,000 
OO icity ane nd brought forth the announcement 
nd share-fordil that Canada so far is actually spending 
All of these more in Britain for aircraft than Britain 
fered to the is spending in Canada, despite the 
te headed bag avowed plan a few months ago of mak- 
ably around ng Canada into a great arsenal and 
: ~ B® plane supply source. 
é Long-term plans of the Allies, never- 
ry theless, play an important part in the 


twentv-fift] Canadian business outlook. Schneider- 
r Coffee an Creusot, the huge French armament firm, 
d no troul snow planning to build a large plant in 
m. howeversall Ontario. This supplements the deal made 
early in the war with Marine Industries 





arrow g 
oom’ n Quebec for the manufacture of guns 
ngs and other war equipment of French de- 





sign for the French forces. 

At Sydney, Nova Scotia, there is tre 
mendous activity at the plant of the 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Within the 
next few weeks, two huge new open 
hearth furnaces will be blown in and 
Dominion Steel’s capacity will be boosted 
155,000 tons to a total of 425,000 tons 
At the same time a third battery of cok- 
ing ovens, idle since 1924, will be put in 
service. Almost half of Dominion Steel’s 
1939 steel output has been sold for ex- 
port. The British are reported ready to 
buy all the steel the company can pro- 
duce beyond Dominion demand 
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Soviet Counts Gains 


Industrial progress stressed 
as Stalin marks birthday, but fu- 
ture is clouded by Berlin tieup. 







Moscow (Cable)—Joseph Stalin was 60 
his week. For 12 years he has been the 
unquestioned boss of Russia, having 
come a long way since he changed his 
name from Djugushvili. From Leningrad 
to Vladivostok, Russians joined in the 
birthday celebrations. 

, If they had expected to hand Finland 
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These domestic Christmas tree balls, 


made by Corning Glass Works, have 
shorter necks than the imported 
ones, and are blown automatically, 
while European ones are made by 
hand. Most of our tree ornaments 
used to come from Germany ($1,- 
000,000 worth in 1937), but the Brit- 
ish blockade, our penalty duties on 
German imports, and the domestic 
boycott of German goods have re- 
duced imports to a trickle. From 
now on trees will be trimmed with 


domestic decorations. 


from Kandagach to Guryev, and the 
other from Akmolinsk to Kartaly, 501 
miles. The second one will carry Kara 
ganda coal to the great steel mills in 
the Urals and relieve the overworked 
Trans-Siberian line for other duties 
Another group of workers from Far 
Eastern Siberia announced that they had 
made that part of the Soviet Union self- 
sufficient in petroleum supplies by boost- 
ing Sakhalin oil production to 250,000 
tons a year. One of the bitterest of the 
Russo-Japanese quarrels in the Far East 
has been over Sakhalin oil and fishing 
rights in neighboring waters. In pending 
trade talks with the Japanese, Russia 
may agree to sell some Far Eastern oil 
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to the Nipponese, but Moscow will 
hardly agree to hand over additional 
producing areas. 

As a curtain-raiser to his first spectacu 
lar Five-Year Plan (1929) to industrial 
ize the Soviet Union, Stalin said: “Ws 
are lagging 50 to 100 years behind the 
advanced, capitalist countries and it is 
necessary to catch up with them in a 
decade. Otherwise, they will crush us.” 

Well-wishers recalled the Plan this 
week, cited facts to warrant praise for the 
dictator-organizer: 485,500 tractors and 
153.500 combines now work 342,000,000 
acres of collectivized and nationalized 
farmlands 

The Soviet Union has become the 
world’s third largest steel producer (after 
the United States and Germany), fourth 
among the world’s automobile manufa 
turers, third in the production of ele 
tric power, second in the output of oil 
and gold, third for aluminum, and fourth 
for coal, cement, and cotton 

It is an enviable record of progress 
but a few people who attended the cele 
brations this week were wondering how 
the turn of events since Moscow made 
its peace with Berlin last August would 
ultimately affect Russia's future 


Sobered Germany 


Future of small business is 
among problems harassing offi- 
cials as war tempo is stepped up. 


Bertin (Cable)—Germany was sober 
this week over the loss of one of its three 
pocket battleships, and increasing evi 
dence that the war is becoming more 
active. This means that rationing will be 
tightened, that export business will be 
come even more difficult, and that more 
men will move to the front 

Berlin newspapers hav e plaved up dur 
ing the week the fact that the Japanese 
ship, Sanjo Maru, carrying German ex 
port goods from Rotterdam was released 
by the British after only perfunctory in 
spection by the British blockade author 
ties. German editors imply the Englis': 
feared to confiscate the cargo because of 
the Japanese threat to retaliate 

Government officials are worried over 
the future of the multitude of medium 
sized and small industrial enterprises 
which, under the pressure of the war 
economy, may be forced to merge with 
larger businesses. Apart from considera 
tions of social policy, their absorption by 
the big manufacturing concerns would 
adversely affect the Reich’s post-war ex 
port ability. Small businesses play a dis- 
proportionately large part in the coun 
try’s highly specialized export trade. 

Continuing liquidity of the money 
market, which appears to be completely 
undisturbed by the usual high demands 
for funds to cover taxes, may encourage 
the treasury to float in the near future 
the first large war loan 
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Home Folks Feel War’s Realities 


Each belligerent nation finds every phase of its 
economy affected, and new repercussions are expected 


as fighting enters more intense stage. 


War is beginning to have an important 
effect on the daily lives of the people at 
home in Europe. 

In Britain, the cost of living has risen 
nearly 12% since the end of August. In 
Germany, the drastic curtailment of all 
kinds thrown 
thousands of people out of work—many 


of consumer goods has 


more than have yet been absorbed in the 
armament industry or the army. And in 
France, with 6,000,000 men under arms, 
the women of the country have become 
the butchers, the bakers, and the candle- 
stick makers. 

In Paris, the Frenchman who can read 
English buys the London Times when he 
wants to know what is happening in the 
world, because the British censorship, 
rigid as it is, is far more liberal than the 
French. Paris dailies average only four 
pages these days, and there are great 
gaps where the censors have cut out lines 
that might give information to the 
enemy. The Times still runs to 16 pages, 
though the publishers in London have 
been warned that a paper shortage may 
soon cut them to eight pages. 

French publishers fume when they see 
pictures in the London newspapers which 
have been taken under the eyes of the 
French military authorities 
Maginot line but banned for publication 
in France 


along the 


Berlin in War-Time 

In Berlin, after a busy October when 
the capital was flooded with vacationing 
and sight-seeing soldiers en route from 
the Polish front to the new French front, 
everything is comparatively calm. There 
are barely a third as many cars on the 
streets because of the curtailment of the 
use of gasoline. Taxicabs haven't yet 
come under a goverument ban and are 
naturally doing a big business. 

Movies and restaurants are filled all of 
the time, and at night it is difficult to get 
in the smart Kurfuerstendam 
bright The black at 
night, but inside night clubs dancing is 
again allowed and there is no apparent 


a seat 


spots streets are 


fear of air raids. 


Germany's problem is the drastic 
rationing system. There is still plenty of 
food, though variety is limited. But the 


problem of getting the food is driving 


German housewives frantic. It is often 
necessary to stand in queues for three or 
four hours a day to do the family shop- 
ping, even with the meticulously worked 
out rationing scheme introduced two 
months ago. 

The British estimate that the war, even 
in the present comparatively inactive 
state, is costing their country $28,000,000 
a day. Taxes will continue to soar; the 
British expect them ultimately to ab- 
sorb at least one-half of the net national 
income. The first of the war loans has 
already been launched. Bonds worth as 
little as $20 are being offered in an effort 
to tap the savings of the 40,000,000 
citizens who do not pay income taxes— 
even with the low exemption—in Great 
Britain. To help the little fellow who may 
be caught in need of funds during the 
crisis, the first bonds are redeemable at 
par on six months’ notice, or in cases of 
special emergency within a few days. 
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The utilities have been hit } 
Both the gas and electric eo; 
London have boosted prices. I; 
newspaper advertisements they 
tified their move on the basis 
costs. They have undoubted], 
ously affected by the curtailed . 
tion due to the blackout and to 
scale evacuation of London 

The railroads have not yet ra 
fares, but have curtailed servic: 
regions. Passenger traffic is di 
freights are up. The London M 
Scottish increased its freight 
more than 21% during the first 
of the war. Other lines have bee: 
in the same way. 

Gasoline is no longer sold on a 
brand basis. All supplies are po 
sold as “Pool” petrol. At the b 
of the war the price was alx 
gallon; it is now about 36¢ 


Some Foods Hard to Get 


Department stores in London 
75% of 
Bacon, eggs, fish, and cheese ar 
ingly difficult to buy. With appk 
from the United States banned, a: 
shipping space for this kind of tr 
from within the Empire limit 
fruit is likely to disappear fr 
market. 

Almost every industry has bee: 


ating about normal t 


pelled to make wage increases 

the rising cost of living. In some 
tries, the boosts are made on a 
scale according to agreements whic! 
been in existence for a long time (BI 
Jul10°'37 p48). Cotton spinners got : 





Supplies for the Allies 


The bulk of the supplies being sent 
direct from America to the Allies 
goes through the free port in New 
York. Here part of an order of 6,000 


Wide 
trucks, bound for England a 
France, waits on the pier at Stat 
Island to be picked up and deliver 


by British and French ships. 
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At Home 


orders for 
week when 


War Orders—Foreign 
planes skyrocketed _ this 
France and England almost doubled 
their aircraft contracts. They bought 
1,120 planes, bringing thei’ total orders 
in the last year and a half up to 2,311. 
China signed for 50 training planes, 
and the U. S. Navy gave Finland prior- 
ity on 40 pursuit ships. The Finns are 
reported to want 100 planes altogether, 
which they will pay for with a $4,000,- 
000 cash balance they have in the 
United States. 


Estimates of Airplane 
Orders for 18 Months 
(Partial List) 





Country This U'ecek Total 

France 

Curtiss pursuit planes. 650 850 

Douglas attack bombers 270-370 

North American trainers. .... 200 

Vought dive bombers aD) 
Total eon en 1,460 

England 

Lockheed bombers ..... 200 150 

North American Trainers 400 

Consolidated flying boats. .... a 
EES re 851 

China 

Ryan trainers .......... 50 50 

Finland 

Brewster pursuit ........ 40 10 

Canada 

North American trainers ean 80 

Lockheed bombers....... ar 15 

Douglas attack bombers 15 
SN weg bak bebbiaves -¥ 110 

Australia 

Lockheed bombers ....... Serie 100 

Norway 

Pursuit planes .......... ete 24 

Sweden 

Republic pursuit ........ occe «6 

Belgium 

Brewseter purselt ........ ar 40 


Grand Total 2809+ 


*Contracts being negotiated. 
+ Entire foreign orders for 18 months 
would probably exceed 3,800 planes 


British Buying: An expert buyer, 
from an English lumber firm, has 
bought 100,000,000 ft. of Southern pine. 

A section of the British buying 
agency in New York is interested in 
purchasing a fleet of cargo vessels here 
but has not stated how many are 
wanted. Freighters in the 7,600-ton class 
were about $15 a ton before the war, 
but their owners are deaf to bids below 
$40 a ton now. 

French Buying: French buyer, who 
arrived at Port Washington this week 
on the Atlantic Clipper, stated that he 
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will buy between $500,000 and $1,500,- 
000 worth of machine tools in the next 
three months. 

Government Buying: The Treasury 
Department has asked for bids on 1,000 
tons of tin, and the Navy is in the tin 
market, too. The Navy also contracted 
for $634,000 of structural steel from 
two steel mills for aircraft hangars. 
Electric Boat Co. will build a new plant 
in order to turn out the 23 torpedo 
boats and submarine chasers the Navy 
ordered last week. Two of the War 
Department’s educational orders were 
for gas masks and totaled $676,043. 
Small orders ($26,762) were given to 
two fireworks manufacturers for para- 
chute flares. 


Diplomatic Action—In a note to Lon- 
don, Cordell Hull made the expected 
American protest over the British 
blockade of German exports. He said 
the seizure of American purchases from 
Germany or of American ships carry- 
ing German exports might be the basis 
for damage claims under international 
law. 

The State Department also placed a 
moral embargo on exports of aluminum 
(for aircraft) and molybdenum (for 
armaments) to nations which have 
bombed civilian populations—Germany, 
Russia, and Japan. 

The tariff rate of Cuban sugar will 
be dropped from $1.50 to 90¢ a ecwt. 
under a new supplementary trade 
agreement. The deal depends upon the 
President's restoration of the quota of 
2,000,000 tons a year, which was sus- 
pended when war broke out in Europe. 


Trade Conditions—A credit question- 
naire will be circulated among the 
American republics by the inter-Ameri- 
can financial and economic advisory 
committee. The query is the first step 
in setting up an inter-American bank. 

Raw silk topped the $4 a Ib. level 
this week, jumping up the full 15¢ limit 
allowed for each trading day. With silk 
at its highest level since the spring 
of 1930, buyers were interested in sub- 
stitutes. speculators and 
hoarding buyers have been blamed by 
Tokyo for the sharp price rise. 

Australian officials have announced 
the shipment of 22,500,000 Ib. of greasy 
shorn wool to the United States. Buyers 
believe larger allotments will be made, 
since the initial shipment will cover 
only about two weeks’ demands. Prices 
range from 90¢ to $1.02 per lb.—more 
than the mills expected to pay. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that American foreign trade in 
November dropped $36,000,000 from 
October and attributed the slump to 
the war. However, exports were 15% 
higher than a year ago in November 
and European trade losses were partly 
offset by a $16,000,000 rise in exports 
to Latin America. 


J a pa nese 


Shipping—To aid shippers who were 
put out of business by the neutrality 









restrictions of American shipping and 
to take the government completely out 
of the ship operating business, the 
Maritime Commission has opened bids 
on its two remaining services: The 
America®’ Pioneer Line to Australia 
and the Far East and the Puget Sound 
Orient Line (to the Far East) 

Two United States Lines ships, the 
Washington and Manhattan, are to in 
augurate immediately 
between Italy and the United States 


i new service 


-And Abroad 


Great Britain — English 
creased 36% in November over October, 
according to the British Board of 
Trade. Most of the £83,988,000 of goods 
purchased must have come from the 


imports in 


Dominions or from countries other than 
the United States because American 
exports to Europe are off sharply for 
November. 

The British Control Committee has 
bought an additional 50,000 tons of 
Cuban sugar, bringing the total up to 
110,000 tons pure hased within one 
week. An undisclosed amount of Peru 
vian sugar and 60,000 tons of San 
Dominican sugar have also been bought 

Directors of de Beers have closed 
down the diamond mine at Bultfontein, 
South 
“which have arisen out of the war.” 
Operations will continue at the Wessel- 
ton mine 


Africa, because of conditions 


Rumania—A blast in a cellulose fac- 
tory near the center of the Rumanian 
armament region killed 62 workmen 
There have been several fires and ex 
plosions in the Rumanian oil fields 


Japan —The price-fixing policy to con- 
trol the cost of daily necessities has 
broken down. The Price Control Com 
mission told the government that regu 
lating prices was useless when the 
necessary goods were insufficient for 
demand. As a result, Tokyo police are 
now hunting for hoarders of rice and 
charcoal 


Germany—Just when members were 
voting the Soviet Union out of the 
League of Nations, Moscow and Berlin 
ratified two new pacts, one fixing the 
Russo-German frontier in the former 
Poland, and the other the treaty of 
friendship of Sept. 28. 

Berlin has sent Dr. Fritz Todt, famed 
builder of the Westwall and the net- 
work of motor speedways crisscrossing 
Germany, to supervise the rebuilding 
of Poland’s automobile roads. Stores of 
cement, iron, and timber which the 
Germans found in Poland are large 
enough to insure uninterrupted progress 
throughout the winter. 

Two freighters carrying 
wood pulp to the United States have 
been released by German blockade con- 
trol authorities. They were the first 
two cargoes covered by non-reex port 
affidavits from: American consignees. 
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30. 


20, 


of more than 12% Oct. 
Weavers received a 5% boost on Nov. 


crease on 
and are scheduled to get another 74% 
on Jan. 1 (both originally asked for a 
20% increase). 

Coal miners won 14¢ per shift boost at 
the beginning of November. An 
20¢ a day for dock workers, granted at 
the same time, affects 120,000 men and 
follows a similar one granted in 1937. The 
Jute Trade Board, faced with a demand 


extra 


for an increase amounting to 25%, has 
granted an immediate increase of 74% 
and has authorized a second boost of 5% 
on Jan. 1. 

Not a great many women have yet been 
absorbed in British industry, but since 
last June more than 500,000 of them have 
enlisted in various civil defense services. 
Of the 25,000 who are enrolled in the 
Women’s Land Army, only 2,000 have 
been placed on farms. 


3,500,000 Under Arms 

Germany is popularly believed to have 
been completely mobilized since early 
last summer. Actually, mobilization—like 
the conduct of the war itself—has been 
gradual. There has been no “general 
mobilization” in the Reich. Men are be- 
ing called up for service daily, but in 
small batches. The total number of men 
under arms at the end of October was 
at than 3,500,000 
(compared with between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 in France and barely a million 
in Britain). 

Another peculiar feature of the Ger- 
man mobilization plan is that the govern- 


estimated not more 


ment is calling up either very young men 
(up to 25) who have been trained in the 
new army, or else men between 40 and 45 
who had their main training in the last 
war but have from four to six 
weeks’ service during each of the last few 
years. The great bulk of the people from 
25 to 40 years of age are considered the 
reservoir of man power on which the 
German military forces will draw as the 
war progresses. 


done 


Reich Exploits Its Victims 


Germany has another tremendous labor 
reserve in the people of the newly con- 
quered_territories—particularly Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. More than 650,000 
Poles are prisoners. About 165,000 have 
already been assigned to work on Ger- 
man farms. The rest are being used to 
build roads in Poland, rebuild cities, re- 
pair rail lines, and expand mining and in- 
dustrial activity in former Polish ter- 
ritory. 

All of the belligerent countries are feel- 
ing the effects of the war, but the slow 
development of hostilities has helped to 
allow time for necessary adjustments. 
Despite the approaching holidays, all 
Europe is inclined to believe that the 
great naval battle which took place in the 
South Atlantic this week and the inten- 
sified raids on the bases on both sides of 
the North Sea mark the beginning of a 
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far more active period which w 
felt in the daily lives of the peop! 
the lines 


Japan Gets Nazi Goo:'s 
Despite export ban, B; h 


pass cargo of German mate: ||. 
for unfinished factories in Ja;,..,. 


Toxyo Week Bure 
Tokyo watched anxiously this 


(Business 


the Japanese liner Sanjo Maru 
from Rotterdam loaded 
goods for Nippon. It was the first 


with G 


to leave since Britain declared 
blockade German exports as well 
ports, and it carried a valuable « 
all kinds of machinery which Jap 
perately needs. 

In unbelievably short time aft: 
ing, the captain flashed the wor 
British control authorities had “; 
his ship. Berlin supplied its own ex 
tion: The British 
the cargo because of Japan’s thr 
retaliate against British shipping 


Far East 


were afraid to 


Nippon Needs German Skill 


There is good reason for Japan’s 
interest in continuing its trade with G 
many, particularly its import bus 
For three years, Japan has been | 
technical skill and modern German 
under the trad 
rangement which grew up under t! 
Ger 
strong 


essing equipment 


starred anti-Comintern pact. 
wanted Japan to 
shared with her many important 


become 


nical innovations. 

In consequence, Nazi experts have 
in Japan building Fischer-Tropsch p! 
to produce oil from coal and Krupp-R: 
iron concentrating furnaces (similar 
those designed for the huge Hern 
Goering Steel Works in Germany). Als 
under construction are plants for Ba 
alumina (aluminum oxide used for abr 
sives) , Heinkel airplanes, Pittler mac! 
tools, and Siemens and Telefunken e! 
tric armament equipment. The Germans 
it is stated, refused to share their 
patents for Buna (synthetic rubbe: 
even with Japan. 

Many of these plants were still under 
construction when the war broke ou! 
Most important and costliest was thy 
Mitsui plant to make gasoline from « 
which has been under construction thr 
years at Omuda. It has already cost $11 
500,000, and cannot start operation un! 
vital equipment parts arrive from Ge 
many. 

This accounts for the momentary relief 
in Tokyo that at least one ship load of 
German goods has been cleared. It ma 
set a precedent, or the British may yet 
cripple the self-sufficiency program whi 
the Japanese government has formulated 
by deciding to carry out the threat t 
seize all German exports. 
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Retreat from Flushing 


has solved the riddle of keeping hot the 
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THE ABC OF WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


Here is an elementary work for those e } 
gaged in the underwriting and selling ot 
msurance, which discusses benetits provided 
procedural methods insurance arriet 
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1929 Is Not a Good Yardstiek 


O. LATE, it has become fashionable to belittle the 
current business recovery in the United States. It is 
pointed out that it took a war boom to start it; that 
there are still 8,000,000 people unemployed; and that 
even if industrial activity is reaching right up close to 
the 1929 highs, that is no great shucks, anyway. 
Didn’t industrial activity in Japan go through the 
1929 ceiling a full six years ago? And Sweden went 
over the top in 1934; Great’ Britain in 1935, and 
Germany in 1936. 

To explain this lag of the United States, it is custom- 
ary to plunge into economic intricacies. The United 
States has reached maturity; it cannot grow like other 
countries. (Yet Great Britain is far older than the 
United States as a nation, and reached so-called indus- 
trial maturity before the World War.) Or, it is fre- 
quently said that this country is over-saving; that 
money, instead of going into new plant and new equip- 
ment, has been hoarded; which is another way of 
expressing the maturity theory. 

Regardless of explanation, as compared with the 
world’s major commercial nations, the United States 
has been an economic laggard—the United States and 
France, as the statistics show: 


Industrial Activity; 1929 100 


Ger- United Great 
Year World many States France Britain Japan Sweden 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
1930 88.6 85.9 80.7 99.1 92.3 94.8 103 
1931 79.1 67.6 68.1 i. 83.8 91.6 96 
1932 69.8 53.3 53.8 71.6 83.5 97.8 89 
1933 78.2 60.7 63.9 80.7 $8.2 113.2 91 
1934 85.8 79.8 66.4 5. 98.8 128.7 110 
1935 96.3 94.0 75.6 y 105.6 141.8 123 
1936 110.5 106.3 88.1 8. 115.8 151.1 135 
1937 119.4 117.2 92.2 ‘ 123.6 170.8 149 


= ER, it is possible to reach a very simple 
answer by going outside the domestic shore lines and 
taking a look at foreign trade. From the outbreak of 
the World War through the ’20’s, this country grew 
fat on the cream of world trade; after the 1929 crash 
only skimmed milk was left. 

It was during the °20°s that American bankers busily 
made reconstruction loans to Europe and construction 
loans to South America. World trade boomed in gen- 
eral, and the United States’ share of that trade boomed 
in particular. Our domestic economy became geared to 
an abnormally high level and an abnormally large 
share of international commerce. Then, in the °30’s, all 
nations in order to conserve foreign exchange - 
started making more goods and buying less. There was 


a double impact which made the United States’ 
1929 industrial showing doubly bad: 

First, there was a tendency for industrial operat 
of other nations to resist decline because goods 
merly bought from the United States were being 
duced at home; second, as a result, our domestic 
omy was disproportionately depressed because w: 
a disproportionate share (by 1929 standards) of \ 
trade. The following tabulation, though it doe. 
prove the point, is highly suggestive of what happened, 
showing as it does that those nations that held on to 
their foreign trade after 1929 were the nations whos: 
industrial statistics recovered quickest. 


Total Trade; 1929 — 100 
(Exports plus imports—in gold dollars) 


Ger- United Great 
Year World many States France Britain Japan 
1911-13 57.7 72.2 42.2 67.2 63.8 28.5 
1926-30 93.0 89.6 914 95.2 94.9 94.4 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 80.4 83.3 71.6 88.0 81.8 74.0 
1931 57.7 60.6 46.8 67.0 59.0 58.4 
1932 38.8 38.6 30.4 45.7 38.7 39.7 
1933 34.9 33.7 25.2 43.3 35 37.8 
1934 33.7 32.0 23.4 37.8 35 39.2 
1935 34.4 31.3 26.7 33.6 34. 42.1 
1936 36.9 33.3 29.9 34.0 39 46.5 
1937 $5.5 42.1 39.4 36.9 46.4 58.8 


Aieuwnesx, there is a special explanation for eac! 
case. Sweden had its economic planning: Germany, 
Hitler’s armament expansion; England, a housing 
boom; Japan, the Chinese expeditions; and Franc 
(to explain her poor showing) a high-price gold 
economy ° 

But the United States, had an inflation all its own 
to work off. Its 1929 plant capacity and output had 
been ballooned by a volume of foreign trade it could 
not hope to hold. And when that business vanished, 
1929 became an inflated statistical standard for this 


country to measure up to. 
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